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Bret Harte’s Prose and Poetry. 


BRET HARTE has been long enough before the American public 
to have left a well-defined impression of his individuality as an 
author. His complete works, in five handsome volumes, of 
which two volumes are now before us, published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., will be welcomed here and abroad with a quiet 
sense of satisfaction and pleasurable recollections. The author is 
far from us, both in time and space, and we can look upon him 
not with an alien but with a foreign eye. Most of what is best 
in these volumes was written years ago and three thousand miles 
west of us. It is now revised and edited as far to the east of us. 
The Bret Harte from the Old World looks back upon him of the 
California coast, six thousand miles away, and certainly has little 
to be ashamed of in the face of the younger man. To us, in the 
East, strangers to both worlds, his first entrance upon the stage was 
meteoric. There was the genuine fire of genius in his California 
sketches and poems; but there were also some fireworks. We 
all remember his progress eastward, when Boston gave him that 
magnificent promise of a place among the stars. It was the prog- 
ress of a conquering hero. Cities vied with one another to do 
him honor, and to get him to do them honor. A wise young 
author would pray to be delivered from such an atmospheric rush 
over the heights of a continent. No man can live up to the mete- 
oric fervor. That time with Bret Harte has now passed, but 
years of steady friction have still left a certain burning power. 
For the quality of his genius is pure. When we reach the vein it 
is good gold which we find there ; but he has learned by this time 
what mines may be worked successfully, and what will not yield. 

Tricks of polish he caught originally from many sources. Not 
only in his professed imitations, but in his native work, we get 
a strong taste from the methods of other authors. His mind is 
extremely sensitive, and takes impressions from the nearest lumi- 
nary. Latterly we have thought that luminary was the original 
Bret Harte. He has undoubtedly read ‘ Truthful James’ and 
‘The Heathen Chinee’ a great many times. ‘Sandy Bar,” too, 
and ‘ Poker Flat,’ have still a fascination for him by daylight 
and moonlight ; sometimes even by lanternlight. And they cer- 
tainly had a fascination and freshness for readers all over the 
world—and still have, and willhave. Their author struck a centre 
which no writer had reached before, and with a sureness of touch 
which none since has equalled—the outer edges of civilization, 
the pioneer life of a region lurid with hotter passions than usuall 
glow even in gambling hells. There were vague rumors of avs | 
a life brought East by travellers and disappointed gold-seekers, 
but no capable writer had ‘ turned on the lights.’ Everybody at 
once recognized the truthfulness of the pictures, even to the ut- 
most luridness of the coloring. Evidently some one had gone to 
the Golden Coast who was capable of showing the peculiar lustre 
of gold to the eyes of passionate men, fe its flery power in 
kindling reckless human energies. He was a man not only of 
fine habits of observation and power of insight, but gifted with 
true picturesque imagination, and quick fancy, and, along with 
these, a sense of humor so delicately mixed with pathos that one 
was led by it to cry where he ought to laugh, and to laugh where 
he ought to cry. 


There were many indications in these early stories of the 
Dickens influence. Some of the peculiarities of style which we 
had learned to look upon as belonging to Dickens were discover- 
able in every page of Bret Harte—certain abruptnesses, grotesque 
combinations, and exaggerations—but they were mainly in the 
manner. The material was new, and the workmanship in its best 
parts was wholly original. The pathos was, in some degree, 
of Dickens ; but the humor was purely and savagely American— 
a humor which dates back to New England—grim, strong, deep 
—going to the very centre of a hard life, playing over a granitic 
character, as the sunshine plays over the ledges of New England 
—but a humor, alas! that had tasted the Bourbon of Kentucky on 
its way west, and was not yet redulcified on the sunny slopes of the 
Sierras. There was every element of inebriety in the grotesque Puri- 
tan swagger, as it emerged from the wilderness and steadied itself 
on the Pacific slope. Every one who has been in a New England 
workshop, or in a Kentucky ‘still’ will recognize the native Ameri- 
can growth of the intellectual frolicsomeness of Sandy Bar. The 
pioneer—and we are all pioneers yet—deals with elemental nature 
in large masses, and handles things familiarly, whether they come 
from above or from below the earth. There is plenty of rever- 
ence in our American disposition, but it is not shown in the hand- 
ling, either of things celestial or things terrestrial, or things usu- 
ally supposed to be subterranean. Bret Harte seized upon the 
local manifestations of this national quality ; and there was no 
danger of his borrowing from abroad as long as he used his eyes 
and ears at home. His pathos was more reflected, but the reflec- 
tion was brilliant. There is little in Dickens, or in any writer, to 
surpass the tenderness of ‘Tennessee's Partner; or of 
Miggles’s self-sacrificing isolation in the wilderness with 
Jim, the imbecile, whose ruin lay partly at her door; or of 
Kentuck’s self-annihilating attachment to that ‘d——d little 
cuss,’ the ‘Luck of Roaring Camp.’ There is no writer in 
whose persons the intermingling of pathos with humor is more 
effectively managed. If one could tell off the shades of character 
produced by the varying proportions of those two qualities, he 
would get pretty nearly a full list of Bret Harte’s creations. 

The interest, however, is not by any means all human. There 
is an exquisite blending of the characteristic quality of external 
nature with the rough life of the miner. One is continually con- 
scious of rocks and trees in combinations native only to the moun- 
tain region, of the deep blue of the California sky, of the yellow 

litter of mountain streams, and the sombre silence of primeval 
orests. For one who gives so few lines to direct description of 
natural objects, there is a wonderful fulness of external nature in 
all Bret Harte’s best stories. He has the gift of hinting in a forest 
with a word, of flashing in a sky-scene with an epithet—a poetic 
gift which sets the wilderness to blossoming on the verge of the 
gambler’s den. Jack Hamlin, whose last spark of virtue has 
just enabled him to keep his hands off his old pal’s wife, goes 
away blithely in the early morning, and ‘!the dwellers by the Wing- 
dom turnpike, miles away, heard a voice, pure as a skylark’s, sing- 
ing afield. Hard-faced men and anxious gold-seekers, already at 
work, ceased their labors and leaned upon their picks to listen to 
a romantic vagabond warbling away agaznust the rosy morning.’ 
* Smith’s Pocket ’ becomes a ‘ settlement, with its two fancy stores, 
its two hotels, its one express office, and its two first families ;’ at 
the end of its ‘ one straggling street was a Methodist church, and 
hard by a Monte Bank, and a little beyond, on the mountain side, 
a graveyard, and then a little schoolhouse.’ The ‘ Master’ was 
there alone at night, setting copies for the morrow. ‘ The wood- 
pecker had been busy about the roof during the day, and the notse 
did not disturb his work.’ These touches show the master-hand. 
The delineation of expressions, of faces, postures, mental atti- 
tudes, are of the finest. The best humor in the stories is hinted 
in anattitude. The reader is led up ree | to the edge of a grim 
pleasantry, and then left to enjoy it to the full extent of his capacity. 

But when we have given full credit to the pathos and 
humor, to the poetic quality of fancy and imagination, then we ~ 
must stop. We have about reached the limit of the author’s 
powers. “The material for a fully developed character of any 
single individual is wanting. The action of men as arising from 
a bundle of motives is not developed at all ; we see phases of life, 
but no complete life. We get a burning moment in a reckless 
career, an instantaneous photograph, and that is all. While the 
action is —s dramatic, the incident is absurdly meagre; we 
read a story with interest, expecting a worthy denouement, and 
find at the end, in place of a sufficient motive, merely a grotesque 
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one. Except for the humor of it, it has the effect of an antecli- 
max. The story will be brilliantly successful as a piece of grim 
humor, but not as a study of character. Moreover there is want- 
ing in Bret Harte’s writing, thus far, at least, evidence of a sus- 
tained power of imagination. He is a story-teller but not a nov- 
elist. The power to carry a growing burden of plot from 
chapter to chapter is certainly essential to the good novelist, and 
the reader must be sure of some sufficient reward, either in the 
beauty of the journey, as in Thackeray, or in the interest at the 
end of it, as in Charles Reade, before he is willing to set out with 
an author on a long road. One is inclined to doubt whether many 
readers would start on a two-volume novel with Bret Harte with- 
out many misgivings. J. H. Morse. 
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Carlyle’s Apprenticeship.* 

WE hold it folly to blame Mr. Froude for painting Carlyle as 
he was. We hold it folly to wish that Carlyle had been other 
than he was. For his own sake, for his wife’s sake, it might 
have been better had he been like his fellows; but he and his 
wife sleep under the sod at Ecclefechan, and the world is only so 
far concerned with his personal character as it influenced and illus- 
trated his work. And it is truer of him than of almost any cele- 
brated man of letters that his work is inseparable from his per- 
sonal character. Gloom, bile, dyspepsia, made him what he 
was. Had he been genial, sportive, indulgent of human weak- 
ness, he had not been the author of ‘ Sartor.’ He was, in many 
respects, the counterpart of Swift. With singular prescience, his 
schoolmates called him ‘ Jonathan,’ ‘ Dean,’ or ‘ Doctor.’ His 
view of life was Swift’s ; his manner only differed in this, that 
Swift dealt in sarcasm and Carlyle in denunciation, that Swift 
could be frolic and Carlyle knew not how to unbend, that Swift 
condescended to play the courtier and Carlyle held his head high. 
* Fierce indignation’ tore the hearts of both. It is almost mar- 
vellous that their end was not the same. All through this life of 
Carlyle there is a distant sound of rushing waters, as though the 
deeps of his mind were breaking up. What compassionate spirit 
saved him from madness ? 

This we take to be the main interest of Mr. Froude’s book. It 
is a morbid interest, not unlike that of visiting a man in prison 
who is to be hanged on the morrow. Shades close rapidly 
around Carlyle, and even on the opening years of his career the 
shadows lie deep. His father, with ‘humor of the most grim 
Scandinavian type : wit rarely or never—too serious for wit ;’ the 
peasants by whom he was surrounded, ‘their heavy-laden, 
patient, ever attentive faces, fallen solitary most of them ;’ the 
mean drudgery of life at Ecclefechan—from this environment 
what boy could have come to face the world in holiday humor ? 
Carlyle came from it fiercely and moodily enough. At Annan 
School (Hinterschlag, ‘ strike hehind ’) he fights the biggest bully 
in the place; at Edinburgh University he reduces ‘ the fair and 
fat academicians into scorched, singed, and shrivelled hags.’ 
He respects nothing. In the capital he finds only ‘ chaotic din :’ 
its law-courts are a scene of hurly-burly, where ushers sit up 
against the walls, like swallows in their nests, ‘the sources of 
certain wildly plangent lamentable kinds of sounds or echoes.’ 
To the classica] authors he shows himself capricious. Horace he 
finds egotistical, Cicero a windy person and a weariness. He 
aspires to literary fame and yet has no real hope of attaining it. 
* Alas! my good lad,’ he writes to a friend, ‘when I and all my 
fancies and reveries and speculations shall have been swept over 
with the besom of oblivion, the literary history of no century shall 
feel itself the worse.” And there were at this time just rising 
above the horizon two stars that were to rule his life: one, ‘a 

ifted little girl, Jane Baillie Welsh ;’ the other Edward Irving, 

such friend as I never had again or before in this world, at heart 
constant till he died.’ 

His parents little understood the solitary youth. His good 
mother sends him half a cheese, a scarf or a shawl, ‘a small 
piece of ham and a minding of butter,’ and he turns from musing 
on Napoleon’s fall, on the French Revolution, on the sufferings 
of Scotland, to read her fond ‘ Good night, Tom, for it is a very 
stormy night, and I must away to the byre to milk.’ He had 
done with school-mastering, and came to settle in Edinburgh. 





* Thomas Carlyle. A History of the First Forty Years of His Life (1795-1835). B 
James Anthony Froude, M.A. ‘te 2 vols. $4. New York: Charles ha te ly . 


He was poor and unpopular. ‘From my fellow-creatures,’ he 
says, ‘little or nothing but vinegar was my reception.’ He ap- 
plies for a tutorship to ‘a stout, impudent-looking man with red 
whiskers, having much the air of an attorney, or some such 
creature of that sort,’ and, having properly snubbed him, retires 
much pleased with himself.. He takes for his motto, ‘ Liberty, 
Truth, Poverty.’ He is tormented by religious doubts. Dyspep- 
sia has him by the throat. As his mother says, he grows ‘ gey 
ill to live wi’.’ He laments to be standing in frigid impotence, 
the powers of his mind all festering and corroding. Spiritual com- 
munion he has none. His health grows worse. ‘ What,’ he 
demands, ‘are the terrors of conscience to the diseases of the 
liver? Not on morality but on cookery, let us build our strong- 
hold.” These were his three most miserable years. 

From the day he went as tutor to the Bullers, his view of the 
externals of life began to widen. He is not pleased with his first 
glimpse of fashionable society. ‘No wonder,’ he says, * poor 
women take to opium and scandal.’ He marvels that ‘these 
queens of the land’ do not kill themselves and * exhibit to coro- 
ners and juries the spectacle of the whole world of ¢om suspended 
by their garters.” Going to Paris he persuades himself that 
‘ Sache aineass and trinkets and fricassees and gaming-tables 
seem to be the life of a Frenchman. Their palaces are the won- 
der of the world, but the stink of their streets is considerable.’ 
What he thought of men of letters in London, do we not all know ? 
Why should we feel aggrieved by his judgments? Why should 
we defend Coleridge and Lamb when roughly used by Carlyle, 
rather than Colley Cibber assailed by Pope, or Southey pummelled 
by Byron? To our pessimist philosopher, Thomas Campbell is 
‘ heartless as a little Edinburgh advocate. There is a smirk on 
his face which would befit a shopman or an auctioneer. His very 
eye has the vivacity of a conceited worldling.’ Hazlitt, the critic, 
has not his good will. * Hazlitt is rie | his way through France 
and Italy. The ginshops and pawn-brokers bewail his absence.’ 
As for De Quincey, ‘ vanity and opium have brought him to the 
state of a dog distract or monkey sick.’ ‘* This rascal rout, this 
dirty rabble,’ cries Carlyle against the journalists ; ‘ they are not 
red-blooded men at all. They are only things for writing articles.’ 
Yet he has his predilections. He makes friends of Allan Cun- 
ningham, of John Mill, and of another not unknown to us. He 
writes it down that ‘Emerson is one of the most lovable creat- 
ures in himself he had ever looked on.’ And he pronounces a 
threnody over one whose praises the authors of that day grudged 
to sing. ‘Poor Byron! alas, poor Byron! the news of his death 
came upon my heart like a mass of Jead. O God, that so many 
souls of mud and clay should fill up their base existence to its 
utmost bound, and this the noblest spirit in Europe should sink 
before half his course was run! I dreamed of seeing him and 
knowing him : but the curtain of everlasting night has hid him 
from our eyes. We shall go to him; he shall not return to us. 
Adieu. There is a blank in your heart and a blank in mine since 
this man passed away.’ 

She to whom these words were addressed was now the guiding 
spirit of his life. He had watched her from babyhood. He re- 
membered how, being then six, she was carried to a dance ina 
clothes-basket and landed safe, silks and pumps uninjured. He 
guarded with jealous care her account of the doll which she 
dressed as Dido and burnt on a funeral pile. There is nothing in 
Swift’s ‘ Little journal ’ to Stella prettier than some of their love 
passages. ‘Shame on me for complaining,’ he writes, ‘ sick and 
wretched though I be. Bourbon and Braganza, when I think of 
it, are poor men to me. Oh Jeannie! Oh my wife! We will 
never part, never through eternity itself, but I will love thee and 
keep thee in my heart of hearts.’ Literary busybodies are already 
at work, showing how badly the match turned out. Certainly it 
was not an ideal marriage. Jane Welsh was romantic and senti- 
mental. She wished to marry Edward Irving, and, in default of 
Irving, took Carlyle. She made him a good wife, brave and self- 
sacrificing. At times, as of old, he was ‘ gey ill to live wi’’, and 
at times, like all women, she declared she was ‘ miserable.’ But 
this is a sorry foundation on which to build malevolent scandal. 
Mr. Froude says truly enough that the mountain-peaks of intellect 
are no homes for quiet people ; but Mrs. Carlyle was not a quiet 
person. Her need of strong intellectual food was almost as urgent 


as Carlyle’s ; and though she fretted and worried, though she 
wearied of his daily cry that he was nervous, impoverished, bug- 
bitten and bedevilled, we doubt if she would have exchanged her 
rugged man of genius for any of her earlier wooers, the ‘ hand- 
some stammering Englishman,’ or ‘ her second cousin, the doctor 
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at Leeds ;’ or whether she ever sincerely regretted the day when 
he bade her ‘look forward with trust in me and trust in yourself 
and come with trust to your husband’s arms and heart, there to 
abide through all chances for ever.’ 

We have not attempted to deduce the lesson of Mr. Froude’s 
book. This is not the time or the place for it. The work isa 
classic and will go with Carlyle and his fame to posterity. It is 
wrought in masterly fashion. One half of the biography yet re- 
mains to be told. ‘Sartor’ is now published : the apprenticeship 
is done. The next volumes will tell us in what spirit the man 
who had been steadfast amid neglect received the meed of honor 
which came to him so late. 





“Through Siberia.” * 

FROM the ordinary English traveller in Siberia, the Rev. Mr. 
Henry Lansdell differs in this important particular, that he does 
not regard the Russian and Siberian as persons entirely lost to 
the ordinary feelings of humanity, and does not charge the Rus- 
sian government with unnecessary cruelty to political and other 
prisoners. An envoy of a society which, it may be inferred, was 
chiefly created by himself, but assisted with contributions from 
charitable people in England, he visits prisons, inquires into the 
condition of prisoners, and tries to soften their lot by distributing 
to them books and pamphlets, chiefly, if not exclusively, of a 
religious tenor. His route lay almost directly through the centre of 
Siberia, where he visited many of the celebrated prisons, penal 
colonies, and convict mines, to which Russia sends her criminals 
and political captives ; finding his way at last to Japan, and 
thence, vza San Francisco and New York, back to England 
again. Mr. Lansdell was superficial by necessity ; his visits were 
flying visits, and his purpose, being known, made his reception 
everywhere the pleasantest, both by governors of prisons and 
their hapless charges. But his superficial descriptions and the 
statistics collected on his journey are of great value, and he has 
taken some pains to consult the best works of former travellers 
before writing his journal. The result is a most interesting book, 
without the slightest pretention to scientific accuracy or politico- 
economical effect. 

Aithough Mr. Lansdell corrects with a good deal of spirit the 
English sensational newspapers in regard to Russian atrocities in 
the prisons, he mentions many cases of hardship among political 
exiles. A friend tells him of meeting on the bank of a swollen 
river in Siberia, near Omsk, a young lady prisoner of 17. Being 
allowed to speak to her, she told him that since she had left St. 
Petersburg, a distance of 1700 miles, she had not once had a 
gendarme out of her presence. Prisoners of this kind are kept 
separate and not allowed to speak to each other. Mr. Lansdell 
met several Polish prisoners en route, to whom he was not 
allowed to speak. In some cases exiles are allowed to travel by 
themselves. The political exiles are allowed separate rooms in 
the prisons, away from the great wardrooms full of ordinary 
criminals, and have better fare and many privileges. It is Mr. 
Lansdell’s belief that they are much fewer in number than is pop- 
ularly supposed. Prisoners are not heavily chained, and hard 
work is seldom to be found for a tithe of them. Flogging is 
much resorted to still, but is no longer what it was. And, speak- 
ing of the knout, at Tobolsk he found a large church-bell which 
had been honored with the attentions formerly bestowed on those 
political exiles who were treated the worst. The bell of Uglitsh 
once gave the signal for an insurrection of the people. Where- 
upon the historic Boris Gudonoff quelled the revolt, took down 
the bell, cz of. zts ears, had it publicly flogged by the execution- 
er, and exiled it to Siberia !——On the Obi Mr. Lansdell found 
half-civilized Ostjacks who still prefer their summer tents or 
yourts and use the aboriginal canoe. They drive a sharp trade 
in daughters, for whom they obtain very large prices in money 
and materials. Near Omsk are colonies of exiled Finns, not 
political exiles so much as criminal exiles. For Finns who are 
convicted of murder and lesser crimes can petition to be exiled 
to Siberia. There they go to colonies of their own. As the 
Amoor is approached, the descriptions become more pictu- 
resque. Beyond Lake Baikal, whither the worst political and 
other exiles are sent, the chances of escape are very small. The 
country is itself a great prison. Here live the Buriats, a swarthy, 
large-headed, flat-featured race, who are partly Shamanists, 
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partly Buddhists, partly Christians. The Buddhists of Thibet 
are very zealous in spreading their religion according to their own 
methods. As they believe in the pr ra of the written word, 
they have rich men who send companies of lamas into this and 
neighboring countries to inscribe on rocks the sacred formula of 
theircreed. The words om mani padme houm were found by Mr. 
Lansdell on stones on his way. The Russian missionaries find 
the Shamanist Buriats easy to convert, but not the Buddhists, who 
have temples, a ritual, an order of priests, and a considerable 
literature. Of the English and Russian missions there, Mr. Lans- 
dell takes a much more optimistic view than other travellers who 
have preceded him. 

It is a pity that Mr. Lansdell knows little about the American 
Indians and apparently as little about the Ainos of Japan. He 
might have suggested fruitful parallels between our Indians and 
the Gilyaks and Ainos. He describes the superstitions of the 
Gilyaks in regard to the bear—how they kill it, with ceremonies, and 
are suspected of worshipping it. The Indians near the Great 
Lakes of America had very similar superstitions, and their medi- 
cine men are almost literal transcripts of the Shamans or exor- 
cisers in the rude Mongol tribes of Eastern Siberia. A Dr. 
Scheube, of Kioto, gives in a German periodical parallel reports 
from the Japanese Ainos, the bearded race of aborigines, whom 
the Japanese drove into the northern islands. The ‘ bear festi- 
val’ is dying out. Instead of lassoing a wild bear, the Ainos rear 
cubs, and only imprison them when grown old enough to be dan- 
gerous. Like the Gilyaks on the mainland they regard the skulls 
of bears with veneration : it is impossible to buy bears’ heads from 
the Gilyaks, but they will sell the robe. Dr. Scheube reports that 
when the Ainos are about to kill the ‘ fatted bear,’ they address 
prayers to the gods, and to the spirit of the bear, begging him not 
to pursue them after death. In the same way, the Ojibway Indian 
will not strike a sleeping or unconscious bear ; he wakes him, ad- 
dresses him as if he could understand, makes a petition or apology 
to his spirit for killing him, and then gives the fatal blow. 





Principles of Biblical Criticism.* 

So learned and scientific a work of its kind has never before 
appeared, as the Introduction and Appendix to Westcott and Hort’s 
Greek Text; but its principles have been so violently assailed in 
certain quarters that it may be well to examine them with some care.. 
For obvious reasons, the examination will not be extended over the 
Appendix, which fills about one-third of the volume, and is chiefl 
occupied with ‘notes on select readings.’ It isthe Introduction whic 
gives us an account of the critical methods, and with which we are 
now concerned. The first principle is, that when, as in the case of 
the New Testament, the original of any work is for some reason in- 
accessible, the chief duty is to discover in what historical relation 
such copies as may be accessible stand to that original. In other words, 
the genealogy of attainable copies must be traced. No other means 
of arriving at the true text can possibly be so important as this. The 
fact that this is not at all a simple matter—that, in the absence of 
genealogical tables ready to hand, the critic must generally argue 
from the agreements and differences of the copies before him in order 
to establish their history—only shows how much he needs a sound 
and experienced judgment; it does not in the least invalidate the 
principle. It is not pretended that this is the only principle to be 
observed ; internal evidence has its place, and gives rise to its own 
presumptions, which must be fairly weighed. It is nevertheless diffi- 
cult to see how thinking men can avoid the conclusion which our 
authors, while they recognize internal evidence as an important 
factor, thus express: ‘Genealogical presumptions ought however to 
take precedence of other presumptions, partly because their immedi- 
ate basis is in itself historical, not speculative, and the subject- 
matter of all textual criticism is historical; partly because the 
generalizations by which that historical basis is ascertained involve 
less chance of error than the analogous generalizations required for 
any kind of Internal Evidence’ (p. 63). 

The method which the genealogical «study of mss. is obliged to 
pursue has been already noticed. In the comparison of texts, it may 
be more explicitly remarked, the same or like readings point to the 
same origin, with a small margin for accidental coincidence, and 
however complicated the relations of different Mss. to each other 
may in fact be, and however delicate the process by which in many 
cases the result is reached, still, considered merely as a principle of 
criticism, the ‘ method of genealogy’ is as obvious as it is sound. 
The results which are thus reached are then to be tested by internal 
evidence of documents and groups of documents. The available 
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mss. are to be examined, with a view to establishing, with probable 
certainty, their value as witnesses. The date is to be fixed as accurately 
as possible. The intrinsic likelihood of readings, and the probabilities 
for and against the mistakes or alterations of copyists must be made 
the rule of decision, and applied to case after case in each document. 
According as any document shows a larger or smaller number of 
readings which bear this test, and approve themselves as on the 
whole probable, is the value greater or less which the test awards to 
that document. 

A further basis for judgment, manifestly of interior worth to those 
already mentioned, is the intrinsic likelihood of a single reading, 
and the probabilities of accuracy on the copyist’s part, as affording 
of themselves a presumption in favor of its originality. It may 
happen, ¢.g., that a document, whose great age is proved in the way 
above indicated, contains some inferior readings. These are to be 
eliminated by a similar process to that which confirms the ma- 
jority of the readings of that document. In the comparatively 
small number of cases where the intrinsic improbability of the 
correctness of all existing readings is too great to be overcome, the 
only way to approach the original text most nearly is that of ‘con- 
jectural emendation.’ This is, however, by no means pure guess- 
work. It is the exercise of a careful judgment in supplying a reading 
which is suitable to the context and at the same time susceptible of 
corruption, according to the ordinary probabilities of inaccurate 
copying, into the forms which it has taken in the documents before 
us. That great caution and acute insight are here required, admits 
of no question ; and every conscientious editor will bear in mind for 
himself, and will not suffer his readers to forget, the element of uncer- 
tainty which is almost always present in such decisions. But with this 
proviso the method is, in the cases where other methods fail, the 
only method possible, and a perfectly legitimate one. 

It would require a long article to discuss the application of the 
foregoing principles to the text of the New Testament. A few words 
may indicate in outline what Drs. Westcott and Hort have done. 
They have freely made use of the documentary evidence gathered by 
others, the fresh evidence which they have obtained, being, as they 
expressly state, for the most part patristic. They have concentrated 
their efforts upon the sifting and weighing of testimony. In the use 
of their critical principles they have determined that all great varia- 
tions in existing texts antedate the 5th century ; that a certain group 
of texts called Western, is older than a certain other group called 
Syrian, but itself marked by early and great corruptions ; that the 
Apostolic text, ‘while doubtless holding its ground in different 
places, has its securest refuge at Alexandria and yet was somewhat 
modified there ; that the Syrian, or Antiochian, text is undoubtedly 
eclectic—resulting from the combination of earlier texts—and gradu- 
ally prevailed over all others; and that, antedating this combination, 
and ‘surrounded and overshadowed ’ by the Western and the Alex- 
andrian texts, there was a ‘main line of neutral and comparatively 
pure text,’ which it is for the most part possible to restore. 

These results are not due to brilliant ingenuity ; they are not 
alluring hypotheses. They are the outcome of twenty-eight years 
of patient, sober work. Flippant criticism may dismiss them con- 
temptuously, but the calm judgment of the scholars of this genera- 
tion and others which are to come will give to Dr. Westcott and Dr. 
Hort that deep appreciation of their labors which is their fitting 
recompense. 





Educational Works. 


WHILE a good history of France for our younger children is much 
needed, we can hardly think that the present volume * will satisfy the 
demand. It gives us, indeed, pretty much the whole story in a neat 
and attractive external form, but the historical matter is not treated 
with firmness or clearness. There is great monotony in the narrative, 
and a lack of vigor and definiteness in the judgment of historical ques- 
tions. Most American boys of ten, within our experience, would re- 
sent the ‘ letting down’ of style, and would certainly ‘ fall foul’ of the 
grammar, or the geography, or the natural history, or the philosophic 
conclusions ; for these youngsters are philosophers. When they 
read on page 2 that on the east of France are some ‘ mountains called the 
Alps, Germany and Belgium’ (1), they would open their eyes. When 
they got down to the middle.of the same page, and learned that there 
used to be swamps in France ‘ where no one lived but elks, beavers, and 
great wild bulls,’ and that the ancient Gauls ‘ had no clothes, but painted 
their bodies, and pricked patterns on their skins, which is called tattoo- 
ing, and which they thought a good ornament,’ the average grammar- 
school young gentlemen would reach out for theirgrammars. By the 
middle of the third page they would ask their papas what was meant by a 
* flock of pigs.’ On the seventeenth page they would want to know what 
it was to be ‘ king of a/most all the whole of Gaul.’ It may be that we 
overestimate the acuteness and inquisitiveness of the average boy, or 
it may be that the English youth is less sophisticated. Still, if the 
grammatical troubles were safely got over, and the lack of vigor and 


* French His: for English Children. By Sarah Brook. With colored maps. 
z) London and New York: Macmillan & Co. (2) The same. 
Geo. Cary Eggleston. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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precision condoned, and if there were no objection in the reader’s mind 
or in the minds of the parents to Cesar’s being represented as a ‘ great 
and wise man. . . who was sent by the consuls, or chief rulers of Rome, 
to govern the part of Gaul which had already been conquered, and to 
conquer the people of some of the further part, who seemed inclined 
to rise up against the Romans,’ then there would be much of French 
annals to learn that is useful to know.——A new edition of this work 
is now presented by the Messrs. Harper (2), in somewhat more popu- 
lar form, with here and there a correction and improvement—not so 
many as we should like to see, but enough to remove, to some extent, 
the prevailing slip-shod inelegance of style. The work still lacks 
vigor and point—the ‘cling’ quality which would make it most 
valuable to the child. While many of the pretty stories which 
illuminate early French annals and give a permissible charm for the 
young imagination, are told, they are told too vaguely, in our judg- 
ment, to be of value. But, in the absence of good histories of 
France adapted to the intelligence of children, we can commend this 
as being sufficiently full and reliable for its purpose. 

THE Messrs. Scribner have issued an excellent little book, called 
a ‘Geographical Reader and Primer,’ * which is a revised and im- 
proved form of Guyot’s Introduction. Part I. is the Reader, designed 
to give children their first ideas of geography by brief descriptions, 
illustrated by pictures instead of maps. The plan is admirable. 
Children are taught the size of Lake Erie not by the length and 
width in miles, but by the statement that if they were in the middle 
of it, they could hardly see land on either side. They are made to 
realize the length of the Mississippi by learning that if they were to 
start from its source in early spring and travel twenty miles a day, 
it would be nearly autumn before they reached the mouth; an im- 
provement upon the old method of statistics which cannot be too 
highly commended by those of us who have had to correct most of 
our geographical ideas by travel. The child’s curiosity, an invalu- 
able factor in education, is made to do much of the duty usually 
imposed on the instructor. In the description of Philadelphia, for 
instance, instead of a dissertation on Franklin, with a dozen or more 
dates to be committed to memory, they are merely told that ‘ There 
was once a famous old printer who lived here a hundred years ago; 
see what you can find out about him.’ The book is adapted to very 
young readers, and the only suggestion we could make for its im- 
provement would be that it might profitably be a little less youthful 
in tone. Children are quick to detect and resent an effort to talk 
down to their level, and we doubt whether any child could be found 
young enough to require the elaborate explanation on page 6 of what 
a hill is, or on page 2 of what a boat is. We have tried these points 
on a boy of four, and find that even he, whom we are care- 
fully guarding from knowing anything until he shall be seven, is far 
beyond being instructed as to the nature of hills and boats. Part II. 
(the Primer) is arranged with maps and questions, and the whole 
book is convenient in size and shape. 

ProFEssor ADAMS has brought togetherin this volume, with much 
care and good judgment, enough materials to equip the student of 
history for a lifetime of reading.t The volumes in various lines of 
research, whose contents he has described and characterized, would 
fill a good-sized library. They have evidently been examined with 
care by the author, and the strictures are judicious and well-calculated 
to give the student or the librarian the help which either may need in 
laying out a course of reading in every historical department, or in 
equipping a library with the materials for such a course. The plan 
of procedure, too, is an excellent one, recognizing, as it does, the 
wants of three classes of students—those who merely teach history, 
those who read widely in general history, and those who would pene- 
trate more closely into the study ofspecial epochs. One may choose 
for himself, and find valuable suggestions suited to each choice. The 
book is, in our judgment, one which is safe to follow, and will prove 
useful in a high degree to all classes of students. 

One purpose of this publication fis, we suppose, to preserve 
some account of the centennial celebration at Yorktown last fall. 
This purpose would have been better served had the report of the 
proceedings in October been enlarged, instead of taking up two- 
thirds of the sixty pages of the book with a narrative of the York- 
town campaign and the history of the two following years. That the 
relative proportions were not reversed is the more to be regretted, 
as the October commemoration is shorn of many interesting details, 
while the story of the campaign of a hundred years ago is not with- 
out errors both of omission and commission. That story, moreover, 
has been rather over-written within the last year by persons who, 
like the author of this pamphlet, fail to see that, important as the 
surrender of Cornwallis was, there is not so much to boast of in the 
way it was brought about. 
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Recent Fiction. 

‘A Happy Boy,’* is a less poetic tale than its predecessors, 
‘ Synnéve Solbakken,’ and ‘Arne.’ The barrenness of Professor 
Anderson’s translation, which was sufficiently conspicuous in the first 
novel of the series, becomes on this account still more glaring, and 
Auber Forrestier’s alleged poetry only deepens one’s despair by giv- 
ing, as it were, occasional accidental glimpses of the beauties of the 
original. The metrical versions are, otherwise, wooden and quite 
destitute of that indefinable affiatus which distinguishes poetry from 
versified prose. As an instance of deficient taste, we would call attention 
to the use of ‘ pants’ for ‘ trousers’ (p. 8). On page 15, itis asserted that 

‘ High, indeed, 

The gray goose can speed. 
We have never heard that a gray goose can fly any higher than a white 
goose. It is evidently the lag-goose, or wild goose (anser ferus), to 
which the author refers. For ‘ numbers’ (page 61), in the sentence, 
‘Do they get numbers there ?’ we would suggest ‘ marks,’ which was 
the term correctly used in the old translation by Miss Plessner and S. 
Rugeley-Powers. On page 64 an ungrammatical singular has slipped 
in: ‘Among them was Oyvind, Pladsen and Morit Heidegards.’ 
Yet in spite of these inelegancies the translation remains a respectable 
and a readable one. Of the story itself little need be said, except 
that it reflects, though with less clearness and intensity, the qualities 
which have made the fame of Bjérnson’s other books. The unre- 
lieved pastoral simplicity of thought, speech, and action, when bereft 
of its lyrical tone and color, assumes an air almost of juvenility and 
becomes insipid. The love is of so mild and innocent a kind that it 
can scarcely be distinguished from the ‘ vegetakJe love’ alluded to 
in ‘ Patience.’ 

WE take up ‘ Eleanor Maitland’ + with the certainty of finding evi- 
dences of conscientious carefulness. But we find more than this. A 
plot interesting if not exciting, with a serious though not a heavy style, 
proves that the author has originative power, as well as that faculty 
of patient study which has previously made her a good compiler. The 
book is eminently a thoughtful one, though its seriousness is relieved 
by humor, and by poetic touches sometimes deeply imaginative. Mrs. 
Clement is evidently an ardent American ; her heroine gives a fancy- 
dress party at which none but American costumes are allowed, and 
not only will she not accept a man whom she does not love simply 
because he is a count, but, loving him, she refuses him because he is 
acount. Yet Mrs. Clement fully realizes the glamor of rank and 
aristocracy ; she confesses that while it makes an intolerable man 
doubly intolerable, it is capable of making a noble man intensely noble. 
After all, is there not something that grates upon the mind in the 
fierce democracy of the littke American whom we heard exclaim in the 
street the other day : ‘I don’tcare! I’m a/most just as good as she is !’ 
and are there not times when we all sympathize with the young man 
who entered the navy and wrote home to his friends : ‘ I am perfectly 
happy : I have my superiors and I obey, and I have my inferiors and 
am obeyed ; there is nothing here of our infernal American equality !’ 
But Mrs. Clement approves at heart of the ‘ infernal equality,’ and so 
we forgive her what might otherwise seem over-much of royalty 
toward the close. 

Ir is not probable that Mr. Payn would be able to write an un- 
interesting novel. In ‘A Grape from a Thorn ’{—to reverse a criti- 
cism of one ofits characters—there is perhaps a little too much 
trellis-work for the greenery ; a vast accumulation of material for 
what proves to be a very simple plot ; but it is thoroughly readable 
and enjoyabie, although we do not greatly care for boarding-house 
amenities in fiction, and although the heroine is amiable to the point 
of weariness in playing grape to her father’s thorn. 

Ir seems a pity to create a taste for Gaboriau too young; and 
considering their stolen children, long-nosed dwarfs, and amputated 
hands, we should give Hauff’s tales§ only to children with very 
strong nerves, and not even to them just before bedtime. For our- 
selves and our own children, we still prefer the royal sweet-hearted- 
ness of Hans Andersen. : 

THis | is, as it purports to be, a sketch, not overful, but containing 
the bare facts of Hawthorne’s life, as they are generally known, and 
a very close and full analytical index of his writings. The author 
has been painstaking in a high degree, working evidently con amore ; 
and the work will be of decided use to the student of our most nota- 
ble romancer. 





*A Ha Boy. 
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“At Home in Fiji.’ 

WE have been requested to insert the following communica- 
tion, addressed, by Miss C. F. Gordon Cumming, to the Messrs. 
Armstrong, of this city, the publishers of the book referred to. 
Miss Cumming enclosed in her letter a strongly corroborative note 
from the Rev. Mr. Calvert, to whom she refers below : 


‘ My attention has been calledfto a review of “ At Home in Fiji,” 
which appeared in THE Critic, of New York, Feb. 25, 1882. In it 
the following sentence occurs : 

‘“*Tt is in Miss Cumming’s account of the people and their customs previous 
to the day when they came fairly under the influence of civilization under 
British rule, that we find ground for exception. The lady is not a scientific 
anthropologist, and she has noted down all the tales told her with a simplicity 
that is hardly less charming than misleading. There are no better story- 
tellers in the world than the native chiefs of the South Pacific, and they per- 
fectly understand what kind of stories will best serve. Our author is a in 
believer in the once extensive prevalence of cannibalism, and she is rarely 
happier than when taking down from the lips of an autochthon his description 
of the good old times. But what most people understand by cannibalism— 
z.e., the habitual use of human flesh as an article of food—has certainly never 
been proved. The places to which the custom has usually been assigned are 
for the most part insular, and yet the population has, for aught that is known 
to the contrary, been hitherto abundantly maintained. Moreover, the inhabi- 
tants of these islands are, to a great extent, vegetarians. While, therefore, no 
one will attempt to deny the prevalence of customs which led to the eating of 
human flesh in the Fiji Islands (similar customs certainly prevail in other 
lands), yet Miss Cumming errs in not always connecting these customs with 
religion or with war.” 

‘, . . THE CRITIC assumes that, “ with charming simplicity,” 
I noted down these choice stories from the lips of native chiefs, 
than whom ‘‘ there are no better story-tellers in the world.” Were 
the writer acquainted with his subject, he would be aware that it is 
with the utmost difficulty that a Fijian of the present day can be in- 
duced even to allude to the horrors of cannibalism. The facts as I have 
stated them have all been either noted from the lips of old and 
highly-respected English residents—laymen and clergymen—or from 
the diaries written day by day by those missionaries whose work 
compelled them to live in the midst of the awful scenes described. 
Many of the details therein recorded were too fearful for me to 
quote. But any person desirous of further circumstantial informa- 
tion may find it abundantly in such valuable works as “‘ Fiji and the 
Fijians,” by the Rev. Thos. Williams and the Rev. James Calvert; 
“Fiji: its King and People,” by the Rev. John Waterhouse; Col. 
Smythe’s ‘‘Ten Months in the Fiji Islands,” etc., etc. They will 
there find my authority for every statement I have made. The 
majority of the facts I have quoted as having occurred within the 
last fifty years are within the personal know!edge of the Rev. James 
Calvert (now living at Torquay, England), and of many others, who 
could prove to the reviewer that the practice of cannibalism, while 
“connected with religion arid war’ in many instances, was also, in 
multitudes of cases, practised from preference and relish. 

‘C, F. GorpDoN CUMMING. 

*‘GLENCARN HouskE, Crieff, Scotland, March 17, 1882.” 

[My opinion, based upon a long residence. in the South Pacific, 
many years before Miss Cumming’s visit there, and when the 
Fijian chiefs were less diffident than now, remains unchanged. 
The custom of anthropophagy has been very general. There is 
evidence that it may have prevailed in pre-historic times. The 
ancient inhabitants of Scotland have been charged with it. It 
probably existed in Central Asia. It certainly prevailed in 
America. Instances of it are recorded in China as recently as the 
Taeping rebellion ; and it has been followed in the Indian Archi- 
pelago and everywhere throughout the Pacific. But nowhere has 
it been shown on good scientific authority that cannibalism exists 
as a race characteristic except in connection, direct or indirect, 
with war, religion, or superstition. There is no proof of the exist- 
ence of any race of men who habitually kill their own species in 
cold blood with the exclusive object of providing food. The 
Monbuttu people are most notably prominent in their appetite 
for human flesh ; but even they indulge it after making war upon 
neighboring tribes, and libations to the unseen spirits are mingled 
with their feasts. The question has been very fully discussed 
by the anthropological societies and institutes of London and 
Paris, and it has received most careful attention from German 
anthropologists. THE REVIEWER. | 





The Christian Union is publishing a series of articles under the 
title ‘Howto Succeed.’ Among the contributors thus far announced 
are Senator George F. Edmunds, the Rev. Dr. John Hall, Dr. 
Willard Parker, Thomas A. Edison, W. Hamilton Gibson, General 
William Sooy Smith, and Commissioner of Agriculture George B. 
Loring. The opening article of the series, ‘How to Succeed in 
Public Life,’ by Senator Bayard, was printed on the 13th inst. 
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The Astor Stumbling-Block. 


THE ASTOR LIBRARY is a failure. There is no denying, no 
disguising the fact. By a judicious expenditure of one-half the 
money that has been lavished upon it, it might have been made 
to take rank with the best institutions of its kind in America. In 
comparison with its pretensions, it is the worst. Instead ofa 
working-place for scholars, it has become the resort of such 
browsers among books as one may find there at any time during 
the few midday hours when the place is open. It is not, strictly 
speaking, a public library at all. It is a private library to which 
outsiders are occasionally admitted. This is an old cry, and one 
that will be repeated just so long as New York lacks a library 
worthy of the name. 

We should have been grateful to the Messrs. Astor for letting 
the monument they have built themselves take its present form, 
were it not that the shadow they have given us stands in the way 
of our ever getting the substantial thing. While the so-called Astor 
Library continues to exist and to grow in superficial area and the 
number of its hoarded volumes, the State will not give us what 
we need. The legislator at Albany will point to the ponderous 
and drowsy building in Lafayette Place, and say: ‘ Here is a 
library on which hundreds of thousands of dollars have been 
spent. It is so many feet long, so many wide, so many high. It 
contains so many thousand bound volumes, and so many 
pamphlets and manuscripts. It is open daily (except Sundays) ; 
and it is guarded by a liveried janitor, who checks your umbrella 
in the reverberant hallway, and chases the noisy small boy from 
the door.’ All which is indisputably true. But what we want is 
not a spacious building and a liveried janitor, but a library that 
contains the best new books; that is provided with an adequate 
corps of clerks and messengers; that is open daily, zucluding 
Sundays ; that remains open longer, if anything, on Saturday than 
on the other days of the week ; that does not close earlier in the 
summer than in the winter months—a library, in short, such as 
the Astor might have been, had it not fallen into the hands of 
directors who lack even the vaguest notion of what a library 
should be. Let the Astor be what it was designed to be (if its 
founder’s sole object was #o¢ to build a family monument), or let 
it stand out of the way. 


Nineteenth Century Fallacies. 


THERE can be no longer any doubt as to the extent of the 
anic in the British soul concerning the Channel Tunnel. The 
atest number of the Vineteenth Century presents upon its open- 

ing page a battery of names of persons of birth, fame, or noto- 
riety, who ‘hereby record their emphatic protest against the 
sanction or execution of any such work.’ So motley a crowd of 
subscribers to a popular scare has rarely been seen. There is 
Lord Lytton, whose poetical government of India is still fresh in 


the Conservative mind; and there is Sir Richard Temple, who - 


surpassed him in the manufacture of interesting information in 
regard to the same country. There is Cardinal Manning, Mr. 
Tennyson, and Mr. Browning. There is the Governor of the 
Bank of England, Professor Huxley, and Mr. John Murray. But 
the names of Mr. Bradlaugh, the Prince of Wales, and Mr. Par- 
nell are conspicuous by their absence. They would all three feel 
more at their ease if there were a comfortable covered-way in and 
out of the island. Mr. James Knowles supplements this list by a 
short but fervent prayer, deprecating this attempt on the birth- 
right of Englishmen, in which he quotes a good deal of Shak- 





speare and indulges in some very telliug epithets, such as ‘a 
precious stone set in the silver sea,” ‘a city of refuge for the op- 
pressed of all nations,’ ‘ crystal bulwarks,’ ‘ inviolate sea,’ etc. 

To judge from the character of the articles which follow in the 
train of this immense head-light, the time of the editor must have 
been largely occupied during the previous month in papers this 
lantern for the feet of his countrymen. Lord Sherbrooke submits 
an article entitled ‘ What is Money?’ in which he has collected and 
authenticated by his signature every known and unknown fallacy 
on the subject, excepting, perhaps, a few isolated specimens of 
misguided ingenuity evolved last summer by our own commis- 
sioners at the bi-metallic conference in Paris. When a man of edu- 
cation in this age says that ‘the value of money depends en¢zrely 
on the cost of producing it,’ further criticism is needless. There 
is not a beardless broker's clerk in Wall street but could detect 
a dozen serious errors in every page of the peer’s article. Further 
on, the Rev. R. J. Nevin, the enterprising American chaplain in 
Rome, has made capital of the famous Campello case, in a paper 
as illogical as it is officious. The Vneteenth Century cannot be 
congratulated on its latest number. 


“My Awful Dad.” 


THE literary sensation of the hour in London is not, as might 
be thought, Mr. Froude’s biography of Carlyle. It is a work en- 
titled ‘Some Experiences of a Barrister’s Life,’ written by Ser- 
geant Ballantine, an English lawyer of repute. We take pleasure 
in introducing a new author to America. Our play-goers are 
familiar with Mr. Adonis Evergreen, otherwise known as ‘ My 
Awful Dad.’ Sergeant Ballantine and Mr. Adonis Evergreen are 
one. Sergeant Ballantine at eighty is the gayest, jauntiest, 
youngest barrister in London. He knows everybody. He is 
familiar with all noted criminals, and buttonholes the Prince of 
Wales. He travels from the Old Bailey to the Green-room, 
from the picture galleries to Epsom Downs. He is one day at 
Westminster, defending Arthur Orton, and another at Bombay, 
defending the Gaikwar of Baroda. In his first year’s practice he 
earned four guineas and a half ; in later times he has received ten 
thousand guineas for a fee. On social matters he may be taken 
as an authority. 

Englihmen are perpetually boasting of their judicial system, not 
without a slur on ours. Yet, if Sergeant Ballantine is to be cred- 
ited, it is not so long since every sentence was celebrated by a 
banquet to the bar. There were relays of judges. Two luxuri- 
ous dinners were provided, one at three o’clock, the other at five. 
Eating and drinking, transporting and hanging, were all mingled 
together. After these symposia, the hangman was called in to 
drink, and express his gratitude for past favors and his hopes for 
favors to come. Lord Campbell, a man of rude and savage 
temper, once amazed the court by saying, ‘ Let the prisoner be 
accommodated with a chair.’ ‘ He means to hang him,’ observed 
the crier. And he did. Sir Fitzroy Kelly, lately dead, could 
shed tears for the worst scoundrels he defended. They called 
him ‘ Crocodile Kelly.’ 

Then again, the British are apt to think themselves more moral 
than their neighbors. Just now they are busily condemning the 
Monaco gaming-tables. Yet in Sergeant Ballantine’s time, green 
boards abounded in London. Crockford’s was in full swing. The 
Duke of Wellington became a member in order that he might 
blackball his sons if they became candidates. There is a rule on 
the English turf, that if either party to a bet dies before the 
event comes off, the wager is at an end. Crockford, the proprie- 
tor of the gaming-house, backed a horse which won; and he 
died before the news was known. His dead body was held up at 
one of the windows in St. James’ Street, that the passers-by 
might suppose him to be alive, and that the bet might be paid. 

Sergeant Ballantine used to frequent Evans’s Supper Rooms. He 
met many distinguished people in that favorite resort. ‘ There 
was Herr von Joel, once upon a time a popular singer in refined 
circles. He used to sing Swiss mountain melodies. He also 
whistled and imitated birds very naturally.” He also met Thack- 
eray. ‘I never thought him an agreeable companion,’ says the 
Sergeant : ‘ He was very egotistical, greedy of flattery, and sen- 
sitive of criticism to a ridiculous extent.’ His acquaintance was 
also sought by Douglas Jerrold, Shirley Brooks, Albert Smith, 
Robertson the playwright, and occasionally by Lord Lytton, who 
came in search of criminal facts for his novels. To their works, 





Sergeant Ballantine leaves us to understand, he contributed his 
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share. His approval made them. Indeed, his smile was neces- 
sary to the social salvation of all aspiring persons. ‘I have a 
slight acquaintance with Sir James Paget,’ he remarks, * and 
from that, and the estimation in which he is everywhere held, the 
utmost respect is due to his views.’ 

And these valuable reminiscences have attracted more atten- 
tion in England, have occupied more space in the English press, 
than any book of the season. 


Vale et Salve. 


WHAT greeting reached our poet from the skies, 
Just when the farewells, lowly uttered here, 
Past echo died in spaces fair and clear ? 
What rumors on his starward progress rise ? 
What glad salutes the entering guest surprise ? 
And who—what sweet-lipped bard, or ancient seer, 
Is first to tender him large heaven-cheer, 
And break the light to unaccustomed eyes ? 
Farewell,—and hail! Oh, doubt not he renews 
The interrupted measure of his song, 
The gyves of age undone that weighed him long : 
Shall poets folded in Elysium lose 
Their native fire, the theme each here pursues ? 
’Tis there the same, but soars more rapt and strong. 
Ep1tH M. THOMAS. 


Reminiscences of Longfellow. (Second Paper.) 


I MUST turn back from ‘ The Psalm of Life,’ to speak of the 
romance of ‘ Hyperion,” which appeared somewhat earlier. This 
work, in two volumes, was a sort of novel without either hero, 
heroine, or story, in the common acceptation of these words. In 
place of a plot, it presented a series of pictures. Its vein of observa- 
tion and description might remind one of Goethe’s manner in some 
parts of ‘ Wilhelm Meister.” Independently of its literary merits, 
which were highly considered, it had in it a personal element 
which awakened much discussion and interest. Prominent among 
the personages introduced was one whose traits suggested one of 
the most eminent young ladies of the time, while the care and 
feeling shown in the portraiture made it evident that the heart of 
the writer had entered deeply into his work. It was known that 
Mr. Longfellow had met Miss Appleton, the supposed prototype 
of Mary Ashburton, while travelling in Europe, and conjectures 
were not wanting as to the possible progress and dénouement of 
the real romance which seemed to underlie the graceful fiction. 
This romance indeed existed, and its hopes and aspirations were 
crowned in due time by a marriage which led to years of noble 
and serene companionship. 

Returning from my own wedding journey, in 1844, I found the 
couple established in the Craigie Mansion, which the bride’s 
father had purchased and presented to his daughter. I saw it 
then in the freshness and beauty of its new adornment, and found 
its stately mistress unbending in the care of her infant son. The 
‘fancy free’ Diana had now become the goddess of the household 
hearth. The ideal maiden had ripened into the ideal matron. 
The shadow and light of Mrs. Longfellow's face were as strongly 
contrasted as isthe darkness of the outlined- moon with the 
silver stripe which accompanies it. This shadow was cast neither 
by melancholy nor by Aauéeur, but was the expression of a natural 
reserve which added to the queenly dignity of her pr@sence. 
Though condescending kindly to all the common matters of life, 
devoted as a friend, a wife, and a mother, this face of Mrs. Long- 
fellow’s seemed to belong to the Greek Olympus, and the lips 
which spoke the most careful English would not have ill become 
the language of Homer. 

From the domain of love, sacred and supreme, I must pass 
to that of friendship, in which also Mr. Longfellow was most for- 
tunate. I have already said that it was through Mr. Longfellow 
that I first became acquainted with Charles Sumner. It was from 
these two friends that I first heard the story of Laura Bridgman, 
and with it that of Dr. Howe’s labors, so wonderfully crowned with 
success. I happened to be passing the summer of 1841 ina 


country house not far from Boston, and it was arranged, one day, 
that my sisters and I should drive over to the asylum at South 
Boston, and see for ourselves the face into which Dr. Howe had 


so recently brought the light of intellectual life. Mr. Longfellow 
and Mr. Sumner accompanied us in this visit. While we were 
intently engaged in observing Laura’s characteristic gestures, Mr. 
Longfellow, who stood near a window, exclaimed: ‘Here comes 
Howe on his black charger!’ And presently the preux chevalier 
of modern philanthropy was brought to welcome us, with his 
shy, but not ungracious greeting. 

These three gentlemen were at this time very intimate, and 
their friendship proved to be of life-long duration. With them 
were united, in the same bond, George S. Hillard and Cornelius 
C. Felton, at that time Greek professor at Harvard College. 
These five friends so held to each other as to win from a sarcastic 
wit of the time the sodrzguet of the Mutual Admiration Society. 
I recall this pleasantry to-day, with regret that anything so pre- 
cious as the esteem which these men entertained for each other 
should have been touched by the ridicule of the thoughtless. 
While the personal regard which held together this group of wor- 
thies never gave way before any change of circumstances, the de- 
velopments which went on in the world around them did bring 
about inevitable differences of opinion among them. Messrs. 
Hillard and Felton gradually came somewhat into sympathy with 
the conservative party of the time, while Dr. Howe and Charles 
Sumner were forced by their convictions to take the position of 
advanced liberals. These differences did not estrange Mr. Long- 
fellow from either pair. The catholicity of his nature, indeed, 
enabled him to occupy a position of harmony between the two. 
He was able to sympathize, on the one hand, with the love of 
culture and respect for precedent which bound his literary friends 
to the traditions of the past, and, on the other, to enter warml 
into the enthusiasm which carried the two philanthropists with 
such vehemence into the ranks of progress and reform. Mr. 
Longfellow’s poem, ‘ The Arsenal at Springfield,’ bore evidently 
some relation of purpose to Mr. Sumner’s oration on ‘ The True 
Glory of Nations.’ His poems on slavery, published some years 
earlier, gave earnest of his adherence to the cause whose might, 
at that time, was only in its right. 

Having had occasion to mention the oppositions of tendency 
which became evident among these intimates of Mr. Longfellow’s, 
I may be allowed also to speak very briefly of the diversities of 
service and of influence which mark the record of these indi- 
viduals who were so truly individual. Mr. Sumner became the 
most prominent upholder of the anti-slavery cause in Congress, 
and sealed his witness with his blood. Dr. Howe crowded into 
one life, not over-long, services of philanthropy and of public effi- 
ciency which would have seemed sufficient to fill the working time 
of several lives. Mr. Felton, from professor, became President 
of Harvard College. Mr. Hillard took a prominent part in the 
operations of what we may call the retardative side of politics. 
Lastly, Mr. Longfellow was taken up and carried abroad on the 
wings of popular enthusiasm. His name became a household 
word, his poems a household possession. This wide celebrity 
could not but bring with it a certain satisfaction. The poet 
Horace enumerates the distant regions in which his verse shall be 
recited : 

: ‘ Dicar, qua violens obstrepit Aufidus,’ etc, 


Mr. Longfellow’s fancy might have carried him further even than 
this without any violation of fact. He was, however, so simple, 
so sincere, and so truly modest, that I cannot think of him as 
having been greatly occupied with the thought of his reputation, 
present or future. 

The limits of my work here compel me to drop the curtain 
which, with reverent hand, I have lifted for a moment from before 
this hall of Memory, in which I stand alone, and speak of 
shadows. I have dared to give a little glimpse of the inner har- 
monies of the life whose uttered music carried such strength and 
sweetness to the heart of the age. So the house of Life opens 
into the house of Death. ‘And God knoweth which is best.’ 

JULIA WARD HowE. 


Longfellow Dead. 


HAVE not astronomers told us that certain remote stars are 
already stricken from the firmament? And yet, because their 
light is still coming, their lamps nightly reappearing in the roof of 
heaven, we will not believe in their annihilation. How can we 
credit the cold fact of mortality while the poet’s starlight still 
reaches us? It seems to us that never, in all his long ministry of 
song, has Longfellow been so clearly present, so vividly alive, to 
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the eyes of the heart and the imagination as in the few days since 
his death. In many and diverse circles, his verse has been re- 
read, and found to be wondrously eloquent of the author himself— 
authentic spiritual autobiography, not before revealed, and not to 
be revealed except under the light of the inverted torch. New 
pathos and beauty are discovered in such lyrics as ‘ The Bridge’; 
an added delicacy and grace in such poems as ‘ Endymion’; and 
the chords struck in ‘ The Ladder of St. Augustine’ vibrate with 
more resonance and sweetness when we accept them as the em- 
bodied music of a life so fair, high-purposed, and trustful as Long- 
fellow’s. Remembering his parable of ‘ The Singers,’ could it 
not be said that he united in himself the several missions of that 
God-sent triad—‘ to charm, to strengthen, and to teach’ ? for his 
voice had been heard in youth, in his strong prime, and in his 
harmonious old age. 

Every poet in his turn (like the Elizabethan translator of 
Homer) addresses his song * To The Understander,’ with a sub- 
lime ignoring of such as donot class under that head. Hence, it 
often happens that while one is approved, elected, and crowned, 
by his own peculiar constituency, his claims pass unrecognized or 
are openly repudiated by the rest of the body politic. The poet’s 
poet and the people’s poet stand at opposite poles. It is a rare, 
unusual genius, that can attract to itself elements so irreconcil- 
able. one has come nearer exercising this dual attraction than 
our own Longfellow. He was first and pre-eminently the people’s 

oet, but not in a restricted sense. He had no humanitarian 

obbies, no outcry against state or society, no specific grievances 
to redress ; but so wide and so deep was his human sympathy, so 
true and gracious its expression, that he touched the heart of the 
world as no other poet of our time has done. Besides, he must be 
reckoned, in no small degree, the poet’s poet, the painter’s and 
the musician’s poet —faczle princeps throughout the realm of art. 
If, in ‘ Evangeline,’ the story was for the multitude of listeners, 
its rhythmic beauties were for the poet. Those smooth hexame- 
ters, featly tripping it through the unbroken wilds of the English 
language, have never been excelled, never equalled. The musi- 
cian’s poet-—for what other poet has produced so much that was 
adaptable to musical purposes? The scholar’s poet—when we 
take into account his translation of the ‘ Divina Commedia,’ 
*Coplas de Manrique,’ and other minor translations and ‘para- 
phrases from the leading languages of Europe. 

The ‘slender reeds of song’ have always bent with love and 
reverence in the direction of this strong pillar in the temple of 
American literature. If the truth were told, doubtless every one of 
the younger brood of poets would confess that he had long antici- 
pated the deserved red-letter day when he should be permitted to 
touch the old poet’s kindly hand, to gaze in that face, 

‘Whose looks increased, 
The silvery setting of his mortal star.’ 
Where this privilege has been granted, ‘ what Longfellow said’ 
has been passed on from one custodian to another as a sort of 
sacred oral tradition, just as in old time the oracle may have been 
forwarded from Delphi to some far outpost of Thule. 
BoM 





Mr. Ernest LONGFELLOW, the poet's son, announces that an authot- 
ized biography of his father will be issued in due time. The family 
will be grateful for the use of any letters or other memorials which 
may prove of service in the preparation of this work. Not the 
least interesting article in the May orth American, is Mr. Samuel 
Ward's paper of reminiscences of Longfellow, which was also the 
most quickly written. The finishing touches were put to it four 
hours from the time it was begun. Mr. Ward’s intimacy with the 
poet began at Heidelberg, nearly half a century ago. The May 
* Atlantic is chiefly notable as containing the last poem that Mr. Long- 
fellow wrote—‘ Mad River, in the White Mountains’—a very graceful 
and characteristic bit of verse. The poet’s tribute to Florence Night- 
ingale appeared in the first number of this magazine. In the next, 
there will be an engraved likeness of Longfellow.——From Messrs. 
Houghton, Miffin & Co. we have received copies of Longfellow’s 
‘ Hyperion ’ and ‘ Outre Mer,’ sold at the very low price of fifteen 
cents each. This edition is very neatly printed ; and is offered at this 
price in consequence of the issue of a similar edition by the John W. 
Lovell Company, for twenty cents. The copyright on these two 
volumes having, it is said, legally expired, the Lovell Company take 
advantage of Mr. Longfellow’s death and an absurd statute to print 
the books which belong to other publishers.-—-Mr. R. H. Stoddard 
is preparing a little volume on the dead poet and his song. Its title 
will be ‘Henry Wadsworth Longfellow: a Medley in Prose and 
Verse,’ and among its features of interest will be several personal 











communications from authors, artists, and travellers, in regard to 
the estimation in which Longfellow was held by them, in common 
with the peoples who were familiar with his work in their native lan- 
guages, 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 


DEATH has been busy since the spring began, thinning out the 
ranks of the singers. First, in the wild March midnight, Long- 
fellow. Now, in the sunny April days, or nights, two more— 
within twenty-four hours of each other—Dennis Florence Mc- 
Carthy, sweetest of Erin’s bards, of the sept of one of her early 
kings, the noblest of the many translators of Calderon ; and Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, in whom the best of young Italy and young 
England met and embraced. The son of a famous Dante scholar, 
who fled to England the year after Byron’s death, and became 
Professor of Italian Literature in King’s College, the light of an 
English sun shone into the eyes of Dante Gabriel fifty-four years 
ago. He was the elder of three, or probably four children, three 
of whom have risen to distinction —himself, his brother, William 
Michael, and his sister, Christina Gabriela—all being poets in the 
sense that painters, musicians, critics, and translators are poets. 
Christina, the youngest, is an earnest singer of sacred songs, 
fervid, impassioned, with a touch of quaintness that reminds one 
of Herbert or Vaughn, and a vein of mysticism such as marks 
the old German and older Oriental sayers of dark sayings, in 
monkish cells, and in solitary places among the fathers of the 
desert. She chants as a musician ought, to the sound of dulci- 
mer, or viol, or flute. Dante Gabriel married early, lost his wife 
soon, and blossomed out into Art and Song, twin-born, blest 
pair of syrens that gladden the generations and the ages. He 
was one of the leaders, perhaps the leader, of that devoted Brother- 
hood who were laughed at, frowned upon, but who, nevertheless, 
have revolutionized the British Philistine into docility. Rossetti’s 
pictures are too well known to be more than alluded to, they have 
been reproduced in so many forms. It was as a poet that his 
friends (fit audience, though few) knew him first—the lover and 
singer of ‘ The Blessed Damosel.’ The world saw his pictures, 
and alimited number bought, borrowed, or begged his first book— 
a volume of Italian translations, covering about three centuries of 
Dante’s predecessors, contemporaries, and scholars, a noble choir 
of devout spirits who worshipped God and Our Lady. ‘The 
Blessed Damosel’ named the book in which it appeared twelve 
years ago, and which was notable in many ways—a ripe specimen 
of modern sonnetry and lyricism, picturesque, resonant, resolute. 
Last year we had another volume from the same pen, of the same 
general character, with more balladry, and a supertluousness of 
jingling refrains. Rossetti is the intellectual sire of Morris, Swin- 
burne, Gosse, Lang—the whole band of living English warblers, 
of whom the best are merely mocking-birds. That poetry is 
largely a trick now, a showy, shallow artifice, which a clever school- 
boy, or a clever miss in her teens can pick up readily, is evident 
to anybody who is capable of critical reading, on or between the 
lines. It is severe, no doubt, to call all late English verse rub- 
bish, but rubbish it is, and it is shot largely upon us here in 
America. Could Dante Gabriel Rossetti have foreseen what was 
to happen, he would scarcely have written his Helens, Liliths, and 
other serpentine witches. 

R. H. STODDARD. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

A NINTH edition ot Henrik Ibsen’s dramatic poem, ‘ Brand,’ has 
appeared in Copenhagen. 

Mr. J. R. G. Hassard is writing interesting letters from Southern 
Europe to the 77ibune and The Catholic World. 

Mr. C. K. Monroe has written for Zhe Canoeist (Brentano’s) an 
account of his recent voyage in a canoe through Florida, on which 
he was lost for seven days, and was four days without food. 

‘Emile Zola: Notes d’un Ami’ is the title of a brief biography o1 
the leader of the‘ Naturalists’ by one of his followers, M. Paul Alexis, 
who has induced his master to let him print a lot of his school-boy 
verse. 

Fourteen letters from John Stuart Mill have been added to the new 
English edition of Caroline Fox’s ‘Memories of Old Friends.’ It 
has been remarked that Miss Fox gives no express record of the 
death of John Sterling. ‘This, and much else,’ says the Academy, 
‘may be explained, if we reveal the open secret that their intimacy 
had ripened into an informal engagement.’ 
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Mr. W. H. Mallock’s ‘Is Life Worth Living?’ has just been 
translated into French and published with notes and a commentary 
by a French abbé. 


With the March number, Ze A/olidviste, the interesting monthly re- 
view devoted wholly to Moliére and the history of his works and 
edited by M. Georges Monval, the archivist of the Comédie-Frangaise, 
closes its third annual volume. 


Mr. Wm. H. Boyd, of Washington, announces the publication 
of acompendium of the Census of 1880, giving the population of 
all villages and cities in the United States having a population of 500 
and upwards, ‘as well as some enterprising villages of as low as 
450.” 

Among the books soon to be issued from the Messrs. Harper’s press 
are: ‘Victor Hugo and His Time,’ by Alfred Barbou ; ‘A Guide 
to California,’ by Charles Nordhoff; ‘The New York Volunteer 
Fire Department,’ by Geo. W. Sheldon; and ‘ Hunting Adventures 
on Land and Sea, Part II.’, by T. W. Knox. 


No one, who had not followed the discussion closely, could realize 
how much has been written on the subject of international copyright. 
The dimensions of Mr. Solberg’s catalogue of books and articles 
relating to literary property, now appearing in The Publishers’ 
Weekly, will surprise even the readers of that paper. 


Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. come forward with a cheap edition of 
a copyrighted book. They announce the Rev. E. P. Roe’s‘ Barriers 
Burned Away’ in paper covers for twenty cents. The edition is 
limited to 100,000 copies, after which the plates will be destroyed. 
This firm also announce a new and revised edition of Young’s 
‘Analytical Concordance,’ one volume quarto, which they will pub- 
lish about May 1. 


‘ Private Theatricals ; being a Practical Guide for the Home Stage. 
By an Old Stager. With pictorial suggestions for scenes after designs. 
By Sherley Hodson,’ is the full and alluring title of a recent English 
book, which we warn Americans against. It is practically worth- 
less. The only book written on the subject of late years that really 
deserves praise is the volume in the Art at Home Series, by Lady 
Pollock and Mr. Walter H. Pollock. 


The May Century is a striking number, and contains some new and 
admirable features, one being the signature of the author at the end 
of each article ; and another, decorative head- and tail-pieces to ac- 
company the poems. The frontispiece is a fine portrait of Mr. James 
Russell Lowell. There is also a poem by Mr. Lowell, and a critical 
article on his work by Mr. E. C. Stedman. Carlyle’s journal of a 
tour in Ireland is begun in this number. It is characteristically 
fragmentary, and full of grim humor. 


Mr. J. C. Harris, ‘Uncle Remus,’ is gradually giving up political 
editorial writing, and has already made a striking feature of his ‘so- 
cial sketches’ in the Atlanta Constitution. Genius such as his is 
too rare to be wasted on politics. Mr. Harris is writing a volume 
on ‘Thomas Jefferson’ for Holt’s American Worthies series, in 
which Mr. Warner's ‘ Captain John Smith’ and Mr. Alden’s ‘ Chris- 
topher Columbus’ are the only two that have yet appeared, though 
Mr. Lanigan’s ‘Andrew Jackson’ and Mr. Burdette’s ‘ William 
Penn’ are nearly ready. 


Harper’s Monthly for May, of which the frontispiece is a Spanish 
peasant’s head, drawn by Chase and engraved by Juengling, is an 
exceptionally atttactive number. Among the contributors’ names 
we note especially that of Edwin Arnold, author of ‘ The Light of 
Asia,’ who treads congenial ground in a metrical translation (‘ Love 
and Death’), from the third book of the ‘Mahabharata.’ Mr. Sted- 
man’s paper on ‘Some London Poets’ will be read with interest by 
many who have never yet heard the names of the younger singers of 
whom he writes. Mr. W. H. Gibson’s illustrations of ‘The Squir- 
rel’s Highway’ show this clever draughtsman at his best; but Mr. 
Abbey is not as happy as usual in his design to accompany Herrick’s 
‘To Dianame.’ Judging by the first three chapters of William Black’s 
new story, ‘Shandon Bells,’ there is no disappointment in store for 
the admirers of this popular novelist. 

John Francis, publisher of Zhe Atheneum, is dead. Quite re- 
cently we recorded the fact that Mr. Francis had been 7he Athene- 
um’s publisher for fifty years——The death has been announced 
of Mme. Honoré de Balzac, widow of the great French novelist, 
whose sale of her husband’s treasures was chronicled not long ago. 
Romantic stories are told of the way in which Balzac came to marry 
her. When his acquaintance with her began, some forty-seven years 
ago, her first husband was still living, and she was then the Countess 
Evelina Hauska.——Mr. William Minturn, who died in Paris a 
fortnight since, may be remembered by a few of our readers as the 
author of ‘George Douglas,’ a play dealing with the late American 
civil war, which was brought out in this city a few winters ago. Mr. 
Minturn’s taste for literary pursuits had also led him to write two 
novels, and a volume entitled ‘Travels West.’ He was only twenty- 
eight years of age. 





Mr. Wm. T. Croasdale, formerly of the Wilmington Every Eve- 
ning, recently assumed the editorship of the Baltimore Gazette, and 
has now purchased the stock of the latter paper, and put an end to 
its existence. In its place, he is issuing a sheet yclept Zhe Day. 
judging by the appearance of the first few numbers, it will be a 
ong time before the new journal is swallowed up in night. 





Acknowledgments. 

THE MARCH-ApRIL number of Ze Livre (Paris: Quantin) contains 
a sketch of Bibliophile Jacob (Paul Lacroix) by M. Champfleury, 
the Sala of France; a summary of the works which Théophile Gau- 
tier projected, but either did not write or did not finish (would he 
had blotted more !) by M. Charles de Lovenjoul ; and the usual budget 
of engravings, correspondence, and reviews. Its report of literary 
law-suits is exceptionally interesting, including the judgment 
against M. Zola and ‘ Pot-Bouille’; the somewhat hard case of M. 
Heymann, editor of the Mouvelle Lune, who was prosecuted by M. 
Calmann Lévy, for publishing, by permission of the author, the 
words of a song in the play, ‘La Roussotte’; the suit of M. Van 
Beers, the Belgian painter charged with using photography in his 
work ; and the prosecution of innumerable dealers in foul litera- 
ture. UNDER the title ‘Dramatic Notes’ (Scribner & Welford) 
has been published a review of the productions of the English stage 
during the year 1881. It was nota year of high achievements. Its 
only successful pieces were ‘The Money-Spinner,’ ‘The Colonel,’ 
‘Michael Strogoff, ‘ Youth,’ ‘The Lights o’ London,’ ‘ Mankind,’ 
‘A Lesson,’ ‘ The Squire,’ and ‘Taken from Life.’ It added to the 
list of applauded playwrights the names of Mr. A. W. Pinero and 
Mr. George R. Sims. The book before us gives the full cast of all 
the plays of the year, with a criticism of each, and fairly good illus- 
trations by Mr. T. Walter Wilson. It is useful for reference.—— 
No. V. of Les Récréations Philologiqgues, contains—in addition to the 
usual instalment of translations (including a fragment from ‘ The 
Lady of Lyons’) and correspondence and exercises—-the programme 
of the seventh session of the Sauveur College of Languages 
(Amherst College, Mass.), which will extend from July 11 to 
August 18.——‘ Jop’s COMFORTERS; or, Scientific Sympathy,’ by 
Joseph Parker, D. D., a professedly humorous ‘ skit’ at John Stuart 
Mill and Professors Huxley and Tyndall (pamphlet No. 70, in 
Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls’ Standard Series)———Epwin ALDEN’s 
‘select list of local newspapers,’ 150 religious and 999 secular ; from 
Edwin Alden & Bro., advertising agents, Cincinnati and New York. 
‘ELEVENTH Annual Report’ of the Superintendent of Public 
Schools, Oakland, Cal., showing an average daily attendance of 
5237.8 for the year ending June 30, 1881, at a cost of $160,453.74 
(From William A. Fisher, Assistant Secretary, Board of Education.) 
Nos. CXLI-CXLII of the New England Historical and Genea- 
logical Register, for the quarters beginning January and April, 
respectively, the latter containing an etched portrait and a memoir 
of the late Rev. Dr. Samuel Osgood, the annual address of the Presi- 
dent of the New England Historic, Genealogical Society, and a 
plethora of genealogical and bibliographical dataa—— 7he American 
Fournal of Numismatics, with its issue for the present quarter com- 
pletes its sixteenth volume. 

















Science 








‘Science and Culturé.’’ * 


Vicor of expression and clearness of exposition, conjoined with 
the manifestation of a skill and enjoyment in logical warfare, act as 
an exhilarating tonic on the mind of the readers of Prof. Huxley’s 
writings. His essays are therefore thoroughly enjoyable. The first 
article in the present volume, and which has given its title to the 
whole, is an address delivered at the opening of Sir Josiah Mason’s 
Science School, at Birmingham, on the rst of October, 1880. Prof. 
Huxley’s views on education are tolerably well known. He re- 
iterates them ; and to those who would urge that want of cultivation 
of the ancient languages and literature entails narrowness of thought, 
he replies that ‘the advocates of scientific education might fairly 
enough retort upon the modern Humanists that they may be learned 
specialists, but that they possess no such sound foundation for a 
criticism of life as deserves the name of culture. And, indeed, if 
we were disposed to be cruel, we might urge that the Humanists . 
have brought this reproach upon themselves, not because they are 
too full of the spirit of the ancient Greek, but because they lack it.’ 
Nevertheless, he afterwards says that he is ‘ the last person to ques- 
tion the importance of genuine literary education, or to suppose that 
intellectual eulture can be complete without it. An exclusively 
scientific training will bring about a mental twist as surely as an ex- 
clusively literary training.’ He thinks that there is no need, how- 
ever, that such a catastrophe should happen. Instruction in English, 
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* Science and Culture, and other Essays. By Thomas Henry Huxley, LL.D., 
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French, and German, such as is provided for in the Mason Scientific 
School, renders accessible ‘the three greatest literatures of the 
modern world,’ and if an Englishman cannot get his literary culture 
out of his Bible, his Shakspeare, his Milton, neither will the pro- 
foundest study of Homer and Sophocles, Virgil and Horace, give it 
to him.” These opinions are valuable as emanating from one who in 
his own person combines scientific and literary culture of nocommon 
order. In coming time there must needs be a modification of edu- 
cational methods for adaptation to the increasing ramification and 
development of the tree of knowledge ; and if early youth is the best 
time for learning languages, so is it—and to even a greater degree— 
the best time for the cultivation of the logical and observing facul- 
ties. There must be sacrifice of some branch of learning,and what 
that shall be should probably be determinéd by the position of the 
individual and his tastes and aptitude. A technical education is at 
least more likely to be of future use to most persons than a classical 
one, and will certainly fit one better for the struggle of life, even if, 
as might be contended, it will be less apt to render him ‘ philosoph- 
ical’ under its calamities. 

In a lecture ‘ On the border territory between the animal and vege- 
table kingdoms,’ originally published in 1874, Prof. Huxley has 
given some of the latest facts bearing on the subject of his discourse, 
and announced ‘ the conclusion that the difference between animal 
and plant is one of degree rather than of kind, and that the problem 
whether, in a given case, an organism is an animal or a plant, may 
be essentially insoluble’ (p. 186). It is difficult for one who is ac- 
quainted only with the higher forms of animal and vegetable to 
really conceive the truth of such an assertion, but that it is a truth 
is recognized by all scientific biologists. Why it is, can at least in 
some degree be appreciated by one who will read carefully and 
digest the evidence adduced in this lecture. 

The most striking article, and that which disturbed many good 

persons very much about the time it appeared, is an address deliv- 
ered at the meeting of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, at Belfast, in 1874. It is ‘On the hypothesis that animals 
are automata ; and its history.’ The affirmative is maintained, and 
yet it is urged that 
‘the hypothesis that brutes are conscious automata is perfectly consistent with 
any view that may be held respecting the often-discussed and curious question whether 
they have souls or not ; and if they have souls, whether those souls are immortal or 
not. It is obviously harmonious with the most literal adherence to the text of Scrip- 
ture concerning ‘the beast that perisheth’ ; but it is not incunsistent with the ami- 
able conviction ascribed by Pope to his ‘ untutored savage,’ that when he passes to the 
happy hunting-grounds in the sky, ‘his faithful dog shall bear him company.’ If the 
brutes. have consciousness and no souls, then it is clear that in them consciousness is 
a direct function of material changes; while, if they possess immaterial subjects of 
consciousness, or souls, then as consciousness is brought into existence only as the con- 
sequence of molecular motion of the brain, it follows that it is an indirect product of 
material changes. The soul stands related to the body as the bell of a clock tc the 
works, and consciousness answers to the sound which the bell gives out when it is 
struck’ (p. 244). 
This address is more controversial than any other in the volume and 
will give pleasure to those who delight in logical dexterity. The 
lecturer devotes much space to the views of Descartes, and in the 
main supports them, and expresses the opinion that he has ‘ claim to 
be considered a physiologist of the first rank’ (p. 208). With refer- 
ence to those views, extravagant zodlaters will be shocked to learn 
that ‘ the Port Royalists adopted the hypothesis that brutes are ma- 
chines, and are said to have carried its practical application so far as 
to treat domestic animals with neglect if not actual cruelty’ (p. 224). 
Further on, however, our author administers a counter-irritant in the 
admission that, though ‘in view of the struggle for existence which 
goes on in the animal world,’ he would be ‘glad if the probabilities 
were in favor of Descartes’ hypothesis,’ ‘it is as well to err on the right 
side, if we err at all, and deal withthem as weaker brethren, who are 
bound, like the rest of us, to pay their toll for living, and suffer 
what is needful for the general good’ (p. 240). 

Two other articles merit special notice. ‘ Evolution in Biology,’ 
originally published in the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ ; and ‘ The 
coming of age of the ‘‘ Origin of species,”’ which was prepared as 
an evening lecture for the Royal Institution, in 1880. The two 
together will give the general reader a tolerable idea of the develop- 
ment of the doctrine of evolution. Prof. Huxley very truly says 
that ‘within the last twenty years the attention of the best palzon- 
tologists has been withdrawn from the hodman’s task of making 
“ new species’’ of fossils, to the scientific task of completing our 
knowledge of individual species, and tracing out the succession 
of forms presented by any given type intime.’ He adds that those 
who desire to inform themselves of the nature and extent of the evi- 
dence bearing on these questions may consult the works of Riitimeyer, 
Gaudry, Konalewsky, Marsh, and the writer’ (p. 316). He has 


omitted to include Cope, who has done at least his full share to 
elucidate the subject. Those who have observed and participated in 
the battle stirred up by the ‘ Origin of species’ can well bear witness 
to the truth of his story of the fight and the triumph of the cause. 
Language which, in 1859, ‘ was scouted as wild speculation,’ has now 
become a ‘sober statement of the conclusions to which an acute and 





critically-minded investigator is led by large and patient study of 
the facts of paleontology.’ It is asserted that, ‘so far as the animal 
world is concerned, evolution is no longer a speculation, but a state- 
ment of historical fact. It takes its place alongside of those accepted 
truths which must be reckoned with by philosophers of all schools.’ 
Finally, the valiant lieutenant who has so long and sturdily main- 
tained the cause of the master congratulates him that, ‘like Harvey, 
he has lived long enough to outlast detraetion and opposition, and 
to see the stone that the builders rejected become the head-stone of 
the corner.’ No working biologist need be told that this is no 
figurative language, but perhaps few except such will realize how 
true itis. Less than a quarter of a century ago there was scarcely a 
single avowed evolutionist. Now there is not a single scientific 
biologist who is not a believer in evolution, and the theory is pos- 
tulated and made the starting point for every major problem of 
morphology. Prof. Huxley has perhaps contributed more than any 
other one man to the extension and popularization of this theory 
among the English-speaking people. Not only as a popularizer, 
however, but still more as an active original investigator, his words 
demand attention. 


Scientific Notes. 


A NEW sub-order of odd-toed ungulates, or hoofed quadrupeds, 
named condylarthra, has been proposed and extended by Professor. 
Cope to include early tertiary mammals constituting two families, 
the phenacodontide and meniscotheriidz. 


The Hydrographic Office has perfected a circumpolar chart showing 
the course of the ‘Jeannette,’ the location of the islands discovered by 
Commander De Long, the boundaries of Wrangel Island as deter- 
mined by the ‘ Rodgers,’ and other valuable data embraced for the 
first time on a chart of the Polar regions. 

The German Polar Commission has decided to erect a station in 
the North Arctic Zone, at Cumberland Sound, Davis Strait ; also 
one in the South Arctic Zone, on the Island of Georgia. The South- 
ern expedition will be headed by Dr. Schroeder, of the Hamburg Ob- 
servatory ; the Northern expedition by Dr. Giese. 

The ‘ Report of the Cephalopods of the North-eastern Coast of 
America,’ by A. E. Verrill, has been issued in advance of its regular 
publication in the ‘ Annual Report of the Commissioner of Fish and 
Fisheries for 1879.’ It is a volume of 244 pages, with 46 plates. 
Thirty species are recognized as Eastern American, but many others 
are mentioned or described. Thirteen families, it seems, are repre- 
sented by East Coast species, viz.: Teuthide, Omnastrephide, 
Mastigoteuthidz, Chiroteuthide, Histioteuthide, Desmoteuthide, 
Loliginidz, Sepiolidz, Philonexide, Argonautide, Alloposidz, Octo- 
podidz, and Cirrhoteuthide. The first 8 families are Decapods, the 
last 5 Octopods. 

The ‘Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution, Showing the Operations, Expenditures, and Condition of 
the Institution for the Year 1880,’ is just out. It is larger than any 
of its predecessors, having 782 pages. A new feature is introduced 
by the incorporation of a ‘ Record of Recent Scientific Progress,’ 
covering the years 1879 and 1880. It thus takes up the subject 
from the period at which it was dropped by the discontinuance of 
Harper’s ‘Annual of Scientific Discovery.’ The recorders for the 
present volume are Prof. Holden for astronomy, Prof. Barker for 
physics and chemistry, Dr. Hawes for geology and mineralogy, Dr. 
Farlow for botany, Prof. Gill for zodlogy, and Prof. Mason for 
anthropology. 

The relations of the sexes seems to be a fruitful theme, if we are to 
judge from the number of books produced by hygienic reformers. 
Michelet, Ribot, and others, in France, have in a scientific manner 
written popular books upon consanguinity, heredity, marriage, and 
allied topics, but so far no attempt has been made in this country, at 
least by a physiologist of standing, to treat the subject from the Amer- 
ican point of view. The book before us, (‘ Marriage and Parentage.’ 
By a Physician and Sanitarian. $1. New York: M. L. Holbrook.) 
contains here and there a grain of valuable truth, but unfortunately 
these are lost in the immense amount of false science which the 
reader is obliged to digest. The chapter upon ‘ sanitary parentage’ 
is simply filthy, and some of the possibilities hinted at by the author 
are decidedly out of place in a work designed to have a general cir- 
culation. 





SOCIETIES, 


AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SociETy.—Monthly meeting, Thursday 
April 13th. Vice-President General Cullum in the chair. The 
lecture of the evening was delivered by Chief Justice Daly, who has 
just returned from a prolonged tour through Europe. Judge Daly 
had chosen ‘Spain and the Spaniards’ for the subject of his dis- 
course. Louis XIV.’s saying that Europe ends at the Pyrenees, he 
maintained, holds no longer to-day ; since the opening of the rail- 
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road connecting Paris with Madrid, and with the principal cities of 
the kingdom, has made travelling in Spain a matter of compariative 
ease and comfort. A great many interesting and instructive books 
have been written on Spain of late, and Judge Daly had nothing very 
new to say on the subject. The chief attraction of the lecture was a 
large number of admirable stereopticon views, exhibited at the close 
of the proceedings. 


NEw YorK GENEALOGICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL SociETY.—On the 
evening of April 14th, Dr. Henry R. Stiles read a paper entitled ‘ An 
Old Scotch University Town,’ in which the antiquities, scenery, and 
history of the city of St. Andrews were graphically described. The 
paper, which was further illustrated bya collection of fine photo- 
graphs, was enjoyed bya large audience. ——On the following evening 
the Society celebrated its thirteenth anniversary, when a numerous 
assemblage were pleasantly entertained by an address entitled, ‘ Rem- 
iniscences of Mr. Lincoln’s Administration,’ by the Hon. Isaac G. 
Arnold, President of the Chicago Historical Society. Mr. Arnold’s 
wide acquaintance with public men and events gave a substanstial 
value to his statements, which gained in force by the felicitous 
manner,in which they were presented. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CiviL ENGINEERS.—April 5, 1882, President 
Ashbel Welch in the chair. The following were elected Members : 
Lieut. Wm. H. Bixby, Corps of Engineers, U. S. A.; F. A. Calkins, 
New York ; J. M. Knap, New York; Charles P. Perkins, Williams- 
port, Pa; B. Rhodes, Niagara Falls ; Robert Surtees, Ottawa, Can. 
John Lockwood, New York, was elected Associate Member.—— 
Arrangements were made for the annual convention of the society, to 
be held in Washington on May 16 and succeeding days.——An- 
nouncement was made of the introduction of a bill in Congress for 
establishing a commission composed of persons skilled in the in- 
vestigation, production, and use, of metallic substances and other 
structural materials. The importance of the speedy passage of this 
bill was forcibly set forth.——A paper by A. P. Boller, A.S.C.E., on 
the mode of underpinning adopted for the Croton Lake Bridge, New 
York City and Northern Railroad, during the repairs to the masonry 
piers, was read by the Secretary. This bridge was a single track, 
wrought iron, deck structure in three spans of 160 feet each, with 
skeleton wrought-iron piers or towers springing from blocks of 
masonry. The water was 30 ft. in depth. These towers had four legs 
and thus concentrated all the weight upon the four corners of the 
masonry. This masonry had been built ten years before by 
another company. It rested below low water upon timber cribs. 
It was tested by loading with stone, before building the iron 
bridge, without showing improper settlement. The erection 
of the bridge towers and the useof the bridge soon developed 
the fact that the masonry could not stand the weight upon its corners, 
and it became necessary to rebuild it. This was done by the erec- 
tion of wooden towers inside the iron piers, and elevating the whole 
bridge by means of hydraulic jacks, and then rebuilding the masonry. 
One half hour sufficed to raise the structure, throw the weight upon 
the cross-girders and resume traffic. No train was delayed on its 
schedule time.——The overflow of the Mississippi was again dis- 
cussed. 

ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA.—The Committee on the 
School at Athens met at No. 7 East 42nd Street, April 6, to decide upon 
the measures to be taken in connection with opening the school next 
autumn. The Committee, as now constituted, consists of: Profes- 
sors John Williams White (Chairman); E. W. Gurney, of Harvard ; 
Professor Gildersleeve, of Johns Hopkins ; Professor Albert Hark- 
ness, of Brown; Professor Drisler, of Columbia ; Professor Packard, 
of Yale ; Professor Sloane, of Princeton ; General F. W. Palfrey, of 
Boston ; Messrs. Frederic J. de Peyster (Treasurer), and Thomas W. 
Ludlow (Secretary), of New York ; with the President of the Arche- 
ological Institute, and the Director of the School at Athens, as ex 
officio members. The School at Athens Committee was created at 
the Annual Meeting of the Archzological Institute in May, 1881, as 
a permanent committee, with full powers to decide upon the best 
means available for establishing an American School at Athens in 
the name of the Institute, and to govern the school after its inaugura- 
tion. The Committee has authority to increase its own membership, 
which it has, in fact, doubled since it was originally appointed. At 
the meeting, it was decided that graduates of those colleges which 
subscribe toward the support of the school shall be received as 
members upon presentation to the Committee of a certificate from 
the classical departments of their respective colleges that they are 
properly qualified to pursue their studies with profit at Athens. 
Graduates of colleges which do not subscribe must apply for certi- 
ficates of fitness to some college which has taken part in the plan. 
Classical scholars who are not college graduates, and students of art 
or architecture, must furnish such evidence of their qualifications for 
membership as the Committee may prescribe. No diploma will be 
given to a student for less than twelve months spent in study under 
the supervision of the Director ; although residence at Athens during 
the whole yéar will not, perhaps, be required. A sub-committee was 


appointed to draw up for publication a circular, setting forth the 
requisitions for admission to the school, and giving all information 
that may be desired about its plan, probable expenses of students 
at Athens, etc. There have been, already, several applications for 
admission. Subscriptions are to be paid in to the Treasurer yearly, 
in advance, on June Ist. The Committee will meet regularly twice a 
year, to consider the affairs of the school—once in Boston, and once 
in New York. The dates of these meetings have been left to the sub- 
committee on regulations. The next meeting will be held in Boston, 
at about the same time as the regular annual meeting of the Archzo- 
logical Institute, which is appointed for May 2oth. 








The Fine Arts 








The Society of American Artists. 


PEopteE who love pictures always look forward to the exhibition 
of this Society for a sensation of some kind. Its size is pleasing. 
There are enough pictures to give some range of subjects and styles, 
but not so many as to weary one. Here, at any rate, whatever be 
the faults displayed, one finds youth and hopefulness, not a tame 
submission to the grind of the daily world; pictures that were 
painted from some reason personal with the maker, not merely 
from a bare intention of pleasing a public or suiting an academic taste. 
The contrast with the Academy exhibition is quite as great this year 
as it was last, but whether this comes from the fact that the Society 
makes as good a showing as it did last year may be subject for 
question. It is rather to be feared that the Academy exhibition has 
fallen off, owing to the absence of any restraint on the acceptance 
of worthless pictures. As at the Academy, so at the select little 
show, a miscalculating committee took many pictures more than it 
could hang. To remedy this injustice it has been decided to rehang 
the entire exhibition, with the probable exception of Mr. Whistler’s 
portrait of his mother, and offer a complete change for the two or 
three closing weeks. This is a somewhat heroic measure, and testi- 
fies to the wish of the Society to give fair play and please the public. 
The trouble it is to hang satisfactorily a gallery no larger than the 
American cannot be easily understood. As to the overgrown show 
at the Academy, intelligent and just hanging of that would be the 
work of aweek of the hardest kind of labor. Neither public nor 
critics give half enough credit or make half enough allowance for the 
wear on brain and body in adjusting all the pictures at an exhibi- 
tion. 

Whistler’s portrait of his mother is a picture that either greatly 
pleases or greatly displeases ; one cannot take a half-way position 
about it. The study of color makes it a curious piece for artists ; 
in accordance with Mr. Whistler’s methods, the manner is so much 
more important than the subject that he has not stopped to consider 
the fact that this ‘arrangement in gray and black’ puts something 
of a slight on the lady who sat for it. Mr. Whistler is so completely 
the artist for art’s sake, and so wrapped in his own artistic person- 
ality, that the sitter and the public are shadowy tohim. He is think- 
ing of methods of work, not of the person represented or what the 
world is going to say. Naturally the world resents this lofty posi- 
tion. The mother, doubtless, forgives gladly. Perhaps the world 
had better make up its mind to follow the mother’s example and for- 
give the snub in order to enjoy the picture. Evidently the artist 
does not intend to yield ; for, ever since this was painted, Mr. Whis- 
tler has pursued his erratic course, flown in the face of convention- 
alities artistic and social, and been petted by both artists and society 
to the top of their bent. A memorable portrait it is, declining to 
omit a wrinkle from the plain old lady or to give a lustre to her quiet 
dress, and yet reproducing her and the wall of the room beyond, on 
which hangs a Whistler etching, with a peculiar robust refinement 
seen in no other work. Depth of thought exactly cannot be 
predicated for this, and yet in the handling there is plenty of brains, 
or, let us say, profound inventiveness. Mr. Whistler has the Amer- 
ican inventor in him, allied to an exquisite, if not always thoroughly 
elevated, artistic nature. 

The two figures by George Fuller, wh%h arrive here with all the 
honors of a sale before leaving the artist’s atelier in Boston, increase, 
if possible, one’s respect for his work without giving one a new 
sensation. Mr. Fuller is repeating the same charming note again 
and again, and the-public, with its customary caution, is insisting: 
that it shall be so. An artist who has once struck a ‘ paying vein’ 
can leave it only at his peril. Nevertheless, it will be better for Mr. 


Fuller hereafter to vary a little from the figures which he shows here, | 


charming as they are, or he will inevitably lapse into mannerism. 
The exhibition is unusually strong in portraits. A notable one is 
that of a young lady, in white, against a white background, with 
white and pale red and yellow roses about her and in her hands. In 
this Mr. J. Alden Weir shows less than his usual brilliancy of style. 
The portrait of a fair-haired lady caressing the neck of her horse 
shows Mr, Abbott Thayer at his best in figures. If it is not quite 
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level with one or two little landscapes by him heretofore shown, par- 
ticularly that of last year’s Society exhibition, there is a peculiar 

ace about this, as well as a fine touch in the dark background 
ormed by the horse, and the carefully finished profile of the hand- 
some lady. It isa slightly sensational picture, as portraits go, and 
yet avoids what is bad in sensationalism. Robuster, directer, 
manlier work is the portrait of a lady by Mr. Wyatt Eaton. He 
does not always reach the same height, but it is surprising how even 
he is in his work, taken all in all. Mr. Eaton stands apart from the 
great mass of painters from some reason or other; probably because 
he really does think, while the average artist, young or old, appears 
to have been born with an imitative hand. and without a brain. Mr. 
Niemeyer, of New Haven, shows capital work in a school-room in- 
terior, with a woman in white looking through a window at a distant 
landscape. His style is very near to that of Mr. Abbott Thayer 
without its being more than a coincidence ; both of these good artists 
seem to work themselves out honestly and to their best effect. Mr. 
Twachtman has a delightful, quickly brushed, snowy landscape, and 
there are good pictures by Thatcher, Geraldine Reid, and William 
M. Chase; a brace of excellent portraits by Duveneck ; a pleasing 
water-color of a long-drawn-out English lady, in a snowy scene, by 
Abbey ; some good Venetian marines by Bunce; a too pink and raw 
‘ Arcadia’ scene by Will H. Low, with a pleasant note in it neverthe- 
less; two small landscapes by Albert P. Ryder, each an exquisite 
little poem in itself ; and others that merit but cannot have mention. 
With all these good things, there is a larger percentage of the bad 
than ought to be the case. 

In sculpture, the Society shows well, the most interesting thing 
being the appearance of a new sculptor in the person of Mr. Louis 
St. Gaudens. He shows a small faun, with pointed ears and a gro- 
tesque countenance, playing on a double pipe, his feet apart, and 
intent on his probably discordant sounds. There is a fresh touch in 
this figure, and a bright, if not profound, showing of a knowledge of 
anatomy. The boyish figure is thin, like Donatello’s boys, and indi- 
cates small ribs through the skin; it is piquant without smallness or 
prettiness. Mr. Olin Warner’s bas-relief of a nymph(who can hardly 
be Psyche, as the catalogue suggests, because the story of Psyche 
does not admit of the relative sizes of woman and child) is an inter- 
esting and fine piece of work. The nymph bends over a tripod, 
from which incense is rising, and caresses a dumpy little Cupid on 
the opposite side. Her bent back forms a fine line. Mr. Theodore 
Bauer shows a decorative bas-relief in colored plaster—a salamander 
crawling in flames. The spirit and movement are excellent; the 
salamander is a little too heavy in feet and crest—too German. In 
fine, the Society exhibition, in spite of manifold shortcomings, has 
the best showing of American art that can be seen at present. 





Belgian Art. 

THE consumption of fgreign works or art in the United States 
has been enormous for the last twenty years, and each year the de- 
mand seems to increase. Belgium looks on with disquiet because 
France has grasped almost a monopoly of trade with us in pictures 
and statues—has almost completely won the field away from South- 
ern Germany and the Netherlands. It is more from mercantile 
instinct than a high regard for the fine arts that the Belgian Govern- 
ment sends to Philadelphia a carefully picked gallery of oil paint- 
ings and a small collection of marbles and bronzes, the work of 
masters and professors, of famous and of little-known men, who are 
now alive. Why to Philadelphia? is the natural question, seeing 
that New York is the American centre of all trades, and that profit, 
not sentiment, instigates the unusual move. Because Pennsylvania 
is enormously rich, and by its control of Congress is likely to amass 
still greater riches in a few hands at the expense of the country at 
large. The great Protectionist State seems a good field for painters. 


There is, however, another side to the matter. Very rich people ~ 


now travel in Europe, or, if they buy pictures here, order them of 
the great New York dealers. Neither the literary, the artistic, nor 
the social atmosphere of Philadelphia is particularly encouraging 
for such a venture. The mass of fairly well-to-do people are too 
narrow to care much for art or literature. The old Quaker spirit rules 
in Philadelphia, save in the comparatively limited society which is 
called fashionable. The society that has real weight is a society of 
lawyers and physicians, wedded to antique phrases and old-fash- 
ioned ideas in art and literature. There is a dryness, not to say 
mustiness, about the old Philadelphia families that makes them ad- 
mirable Philistines, and the formal inanities of the law courts and 
medical fraternities do not help matters at all. The Belgians who 
suggested the exhibition now disposed about the galleries of the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, in Broad Street, must real- 
ize by this time that there is glory but no profit to be earned at the 
great headquarters of Protectionism. They deserve better things, 
considering the care with which the pictures have been chosen. 
Only two or three paintings are taken from each artist. In land- 
scape, marine, genre, historical and religious compositions, the show 


is complete. Plagues of very questionable merit are not wanting ; 
but water-colors have not one advocate, and in this the promoters of 
the exhibition have probably made a great mistake. If the Belgian 
artists are at all abreast of their Dutch cousins in water-colors, the 
loss is irreparable, for everything in the collection goes to make it 
probable that the modern Belgian is likelier to succeed in water- 
color than in oils. 

Unfortunately, neither Alma Tadema, Gallait nor Stevens are 
represented. Perhaps they ure no longer held to be Belgian. So 
few of the names are known that it is not worth while retailing 
them at any length. In genre, M. Josse Impens has fine rich color, 
admirable tones, just drawing, and good expressiveness, in scenes 
of humble life. In landscape, M. Keymeurlen touches the highest 
mark. In large compositions painted in the prevalent manner of 
modern Paris, M. Gérard Hermans takes the lead with a great 
canvas showing the interior of the Paris Opera House during 
a masked ball. At Philadelphia this picture has been selected for 
special rebuke. The excessive reds are, however, not the fault of 
the able painter, but the decorator of that gilded haunt of the dana/. 
The crowd of perfectly-dressed men of fashion and light woman 
represents various degrees of maliciousness and easy vice, the faces 
running much to a type approaching the Jewish. Great power of 
composition, dash, and vigor go to this painting, which is destined 
to repulse observers here on account of its subject. Historical 
compositions form the bulk of the exhibition. They are often 
above mediocrity, and sometimes well grouped and spirited. 
Judged as a whole, the exhibition leaves a favorable impression of 
the sincerity, conscientiousness and real ability of the painters of 
Belgium. There are several artists represented who have distin- 
guished merit as colorists. The honors are carried off by Evariste 
Carpentier with the picture (now widely spread in an excellent en- 
graving) of a group of royalists awaiting the attack of republican 
desperadoes. The figure of the marquis, with drawn sword, and a 
resolute and slightly disdainful expression on his set face, deserves 
to rank with the best of Meissonier’s—with the figures in ‘ Le Rixe,’ 
for example. The snow, with footsteps, the walls, of charming tone, 
over which peep the cocked hats of the terrorists, the peasant 
crouching out of the line of vision of the desperadoes, the agonized 
faces of the noble ladies, and the gesture of the young noble who 
wants to join in the coming fray—these make M. Carpentier an 
exception to all the Belgians present. The country that boasts 
an artist so good need not be ashamed of a large body of second 
and third-rate painters. Among the busts exhibited, the work of 
Paul de Vigne alone rises above the flattest mediocrity. 


The Drama 


‘ FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD,’ a drama in three acts, adapted 
by Mr. A. R. Cazauran from the novel of Thomas Hardy, was pro- 
duced for the first time on Monday night at the Union Square The- 
atre. The piece transfers to our shores the now historic quarrel that 
has been fought over the origin of Mr. A. W. Pinero’s play, ‘The 
Squire.’ Mr. Dutton Cook has made himself its historian, and all 
literary England has watched its course. 

‘ The Squire,’ produced at the St. James Theatre, in London, is a 
drama of rural life. Miss Kate Verity, the heroine, is a woman- 
farmer. When her father dies she transacts the business of his farm. 
She dismisses her bailiff, Gilbert Hythe, who has presumed to love 
her, and has secretly married Lieutenant Thorndyke, a young officer. 
Thorndyke has been previously married. His wife reappears to 
claim him, and conveniently dies. Gilbert Hythe, who loves Kate 
Verity, gets jealous of Thorndyke and is about to shoot him when 
satisfactory explanations are made and all ends well. 

‘Far from the Madding Crowd’ is a novel of rural life. Miss 
Bathsheba Everdene, the heroine, is a woman-farmer. When her 
father dies she transacts the business of the farm. She dismisses her 
shepherd, Gabriel Oak, who has presumed to love her, and has se- 
cretly married Francis Troy, a non-commissioned officer. Troy has 
been betrothed to Fanny Robins. Fanny reappears to claim him and 
conveniently dies. One farmer Boldwood, who loves Bathsheba 
Everdene, gets jealous of Troy and shoots him. Bathsheba marries 
Gabriel Oak. 

Thus far Mr. Dutton Cook, the historian of the quarrel. Mr. 
Hardy, author of the novel, complained that he had been robbed by 
Mr. Pinero, author of the play. Mr. Pinero replied that he had 
written the play before he read the novel. At the instance of Mr. 
Herman Merivale, who, by the way, has himself grown fat on dra- 
matic plunder, Mr. Pinero’s name has come into general use asa 
synonym for. the mendacium histrionicum, which words have hitherto 
been too feeble to express. 

While the feud was at fever-heat, Mr. Comyns Carr, an esthetic 
art-critic, a pillar of the Grosvenor Gallery, came forward with a 
dramatic version of ‘Far from the Madding Crowd,’ prepared b 
himself and by Mr. Thomas Hardy. It was produced at Liverpool, 
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Bradford, and Glasgow, and in all three places was held to be melo- 
dramatic clap-trap. There was in it a terrible gypsy, interpolated by 
the esthetic art-critic. During two long acts the gypsy raved, cursed, 
crouched behind hedges, and made experiments with fire-arms, in 
order that he might shoot Sergeant Troy at the end of the third. 
‘Compare this,’ said the critics,‘ with the idyllic, pastoral tone of ‘‘ The 
Squire,” in which you hear the lowing of cattle and smell the scent 
of the hay.’ So public opinion veered, and the advantage lay with 
Mr. Pinero. 

But there is no older fable than that which La Fontaine has ap- 
plied to the three robbers. While two fought, the third ran off with 
the booty. Mr. Comyns Carr and Mr. Pinero having come to blows, 
Mr. A. R. Cazauran, of the Union Square Theatre, has captured Mr. 
Hardy’s novel, and has produced a third version for the use of 
Miss Clara Morris. As a rule, we have not found much to admire 
in Mr. Cazauran’s work. He has no idea of stage dialogue—the crisp, 
pointed, epigrammatic diction, of which even Mr. Boucicault seems 
to have forgotten the secret. Consequently, he has never been in a 
position to translate Dumas and Sardou, who excel in stage dialogue. 
But in‘ Far from the Madding Crowd’ he has done his author ample 
justice. Contenting himself with a not unskilful arrangement of the 
scenes, he has left Mr. Hardy to tell his own story. This is credit- 
able to Mr. Cazauran and profitable to Mr. Hardy, who has now a 
precise means of knowing the value of his work for the purposes 
of the stage. 

In the hall of Bathsheba’s farm is gathered a group of figures fa- 
miliar to most novel-readers. Bathsheba herself sits at the top of 
the table, pen in hand, and a canvas money-bag beside her. Henery 
Fray, with eye-brows high up on his forehead, leads the chorus of 
farm laborers, some in snow-white smock-frocks, some in whitey- 
brown. Among them is Matthew Moon, ‘a framework of clothes, 
with nothing of consequence inside them’; and Laban Tall, hen- 
pecked by his wife, who called herself five-and-twenty, looked thirty, 
passed as thirty-five, and was forty ; and young Cain Ball, whose ‘ poor 
mother, not being a Scripture-read woman, made a mistake at his 
christening, thinking twas Abel killed Cain, and called him Cain, 
meaning Abel all the time.’ They are amusing enough in the book, 
but in the play all their humor has evaporated. 

In default, |therefore, of the comic element, the spectators have to 
follow more closely the serious interest. Gabriel Oak, the shepherd, 
makes himself Bathsheba’s watchdog. Fanny Robins, the village 
beauty, is missing, and Oak believes that Sergeant Troy has seduced 
her. Meeting Troy, he offers him money, hands him fifty sovereigns in 
a packet, on condition that he will marry her. He knows nothing of 
Troy’s secret marriage with Bathsheba. But Bathsheba comes and 
Troy bids him listen. 

‘Frank, dearest, is that you?’ she softly asks. And Oak listens in 
agony. ‘It is so lucky, Frank,’ she continues ; ‘ There’s nota soul 
in my house but me to-night. I’ve packed them all off, sonobody on 
earth will know of your visit to your lady’s bower.’ And she goes, 
bidding him follow her. 

What can Oak infer from this? He springs upon Troy, and holds 
him by the throat. But the other frees himself. ‘ You are injuring 
her you love,’ he says : ‘ Seeing how the land lies, it would be a mis- 
take to kill me.’ And Oak reflects. ‘ Yes; it would be a mistake 
to kill you.’ ‘ Better kill yourself.’ ‘ Far better.’ ‘I’m glad you see 
it.’ ‘Troy, make her your wife—save her,’ says Gabriel. 

Troy shows him the marriage certificate, and Oak departs, cursing 
him. Why Oak should curse we know not. In the novel the colloquy 
takes place between Troy and Farmer Boldwood, who is afterward 
to revenge the seduction of Fanny Robins, and, who has every reason 
to curse her seducer. The scene is a fine one, and vigorous, but 
marred at the close. 

It leads to the capital incident of the play. This is an incident 
marked by great originality of treatment. We never remember to have 
seen anything like it on the stage. It is horrible, fascinating, and 
probably quite untrue to nature. Both the English versions cut it 
out, but Mr. Cazauran has had the courage to present it. Fanny 
Robins is brought in dead, and is laid on two benches, her golden 
hair streaming about her. Bathsheba is left to watch beside her. On 
her neck she finds a locket, and in ita keepsake from Troy. She 
springs menacingly toward the corpse. ‘Oh, I hate her!’ And 
then, as suddenly, relents. ‘If she had only lived, I could have been 
angry and cruel to her ; but to be vindictive to a poor dead woman 
recoils upon myself. Oh God, have mercy! I am miserable at all 
this !’ 

Troy comes, and she turns from him in horror. Mastering her re- 
pugnance, she leads him to the dead. With a cry he flings himself on 
his knees beside the corpse. ‘ Do you know her?’ asks Bathsheba, 
coldly and sternly. ‘I do,’ he replies, manly for the first time. ‘Is 
it she?’ ‘Itis.’ And bending over Fanny he kisses her. 

Then Bathsheba sprang toward him. All her anger had vanished. 
Leaning over the dead girl she passionately cried ‘Don’t—don’t 
kiss her! Oh, Frank, I can’t bear it, I can’t. Ilove you better than 





she did ; kiss me, too, Frank—kiss me! You will, Frank, kiss me, 
too.’ 

Is it not horrible? Our stage is not ripe for such scenes, even if 
they were true to life. Who can wonder that Bathsheba now should 
be disdained? ‘I will not kiss you,’ says Troy, roughly. ‘This 
woman is more to me, dead as she is, than ever you were, or are, or 
can be.” And with afustian phrase, added by the adapter, he goes. 

There is another act in the play, but it amounts to very little. Two 
years have passed. Troy is supposed to be drowned. Oak renews 
his suit to Bathsheba, and is at last accepted. Boldwood, who has 
lately been released from alunatic asylum, affiances them in the pres- 
ence of the rustics. Troy appears, of course, to claim his own. 

‘ Bathsheba,’ he says, ‘I come here for you.’ And she sits there 
silently, her lips blue and dry, her eyes fixed vacantly upon him. He 
goes across to her. 

‘Come, Madam, do you hear what I say?’ But she does not 
move. She is half in a swoon. He seizes her arm and pulls it 
sharply. She utters a quick low scream; Boldwood, standing at 
the back, picks up a gun;a report is heard; Troy falls dead; and 
Bathsheba throws herself into the arms of Gabriel Oak. 

Weare sorry that this play is not a popular success. It will at- 
tract the curious, but the general public it will leave untouched. 
Bathsheba Everdene is no heroine for the theatre ; she has so many 
lovers that the audience take interest in none of them, holding Ga- 
briel a lout, Troy a villain, and Boldwood a bore. And the part is 
played by Miss Clara Morris about as badly as it could be played. 
For emotion, she substitutes a nervous twitching of the hands, an 
imperiously pointed forefinger, a wild tossing of her curls. For 
comedy, she adopts the juvenile kittenish manner affected by Miss 
Kate Claxton. This is not the accepted estimate of Miss Morris’ 
ability, but we cheerfully record the opinions of a small minority of 
habitual play-goers, who wait for the day when the American boards, 
like the French, shall insist that some grace of manner, some charm 
of diction, something better than wild melodramatic bursts, shall be 
demanded of all actresses of the higher class. Of the others, two 
players distinguished themselves. One was Mr. F. de Belleville, 
who represented Troy with much dignity and quietude of style. 
The other was Mr. Julian Magnus, who made an excellent little cari- 
cature out of the part of Henery Fray, the oracle of the village. There 
were touches of true observation in his sketch. 
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The Symphony Society. Sixth Concert. 

WE have again to compliment Dr. Damrosch on a very beautiful 
performance—that of the third ‘Leonore’ overture of Beethoven, 
which formed the opening number of the society’s last concert of 
the season (Steinway Hall, April 8). Notwithstanding the fiery im- 
petus with which the entire 4 //egro of this stupendous composition was 
made to glow and. pulsate, it never seemed for a moment to lose either 
the delicacy or grace of pure music. Throughout the introductory 
Adagio, as well as in the first giving out of the theme of the A//egro by 
the strings, the balance of tone, as well as the general tone-color, 
was exquisitely preserved. This overture is certainly one of those 
works of its author that distinctly marks an epoch in instrumental 
composition ; and yet, although frequently performed, it rarely re- 
ceives either the thorough intellectual or technical study that is requi- 
site for a perfect interpretation. When, however, it zs studied, and 
rendered as it was on this occasion, it asserts itself as not only one 
of the most powerful, but also the most graceful and symmetrical of 
musical compositions. The only other number on the programme was 
Berlioz’s dramatic symphony, ‘Romeo and Juliet’—a hybrid of the 
usual Berlioz type, neither symphony, cantata, nor, indeed, anything 
that can readily be classed as of a recognized or coherent musical 
form. Like the majority of its author’s more ambitious works, it is 
in reality an improvisation for solo voices, chorus, and orchestra, 
and nothing more; a thing of shreds and patches, in which one dis- 
tinguishes an occasional bit of superb brocade or rare old lace 
bordered by fustian and tawdry trash. The symphony (if it must be 
so called) consists of seven numbers or movements, of which four 
are purely instrumental ; the others are choral, with the occasional 
introduction of solo voices. Of the instrumental numbers, the sec- 
ond (‘ Romeo alone ; Concert and Ball at the Capulets’ House’) and 
the fourth (‘Queen Mab’) have been frequently heard in this city, 
and are perhaps the most musical. The ‘love’ theme of the second - 
(previously heard at the conclusion of the first chorus) is certainly 
very beautiful, but receives such inadequate musical treatment that, 
in spite of its inherent quality, it goes for nothing more than a beau- 
tiful theme. The Scherzo has also movements of gracefully melodic 
quality, and is piquant and interesting throughout. A very dainty 
and original number is the Scherzetto for tenor solo and chorus 
which forms the conclusion of the Prologue. This was excellently 
sung by Mr. Theodore Toedt and a small chorus, and proved very 
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effective. Tous, the residue of the symphony seemed mere rubbish, 
in which skilful treatment of the orchestra made but poor recom- 
pense for the poverty of the thematic material. To the sixth num- 
ber (which he designates ‘ Juliet’s awakening: Delirium of Joy, De- 
spair; Last Agonies and Death of the two Lovers’), Berlioz has 
appended the following note : 

‘The public has no ae therefore, pieces which are addressed solely to 

the imagination have no public. The following instrumental scene is in this case, and 
I think it should be omitted whenever this symphony is given before an audience not 
having a feeling for poetry and not familiar with the fifth act of Shakspeare’s tragedy. 
This implies its omission ninety-nine times out of a hundred. It presents, moreover, 
immense difficulties of execution. Consequently, after Juliet’s funeral-procession, a 
moment of silence should be observed, then the Finade should be taken up.” __ 
This ‘instrumental scene’ was given, and was exceedingly well 
played. It is undoubtedly a ‘delirium,’ and of enormous difficulty 
of execution. But it is also as ugly and utterly unmusical as it was 
possible for even Berlioz to make it. Interesting, however, in this 
movement, is a passage of considerable length which so strongly 
suggests the ‘ Vennsberg’ scene in ‘ Tannhiuser’ that it leaves no 
reasonable doubt as to whence Wagner drew his inspiration for 
what has always been considered one of the most original of his 
creations.——The performance was admirable throughout, and re- 
flects credit upon all concerned. Miss Little made the most of her 
couplets in the first scene; Mr. Remmertz appeared to unusual ad- 
vantage in the Finale, singing with great breadth and impressive- 
ness ; and orchestra and chorus seemed almost to sport with the 
great difficulties of the score. 





The Philharmonic Society. Sixth Concert. 

THE sixth and last concert of the season (Academy of Music, Satur- 
day, 15th inst.) had, as a central point of interest in an admirably 
varied programme, the new pianoforte concerto of Hermann Gitz 
(new at least in this city) in B-flat, op. 18. This concerto is one of 
the posthumous works of its author, who died almost at the beginning 
of a career that promised to be unusually brilliant. His one opera, 
‘The Taming of the Shrew,’ as well as his other printed composi- 
tions (chamber-music, works for chorus and orchestra, etc.) have been 
awarded and seem destined to hold a high position in modern music- 
literature. The impression made by the concerto is that of a beauti- 
fully conceived and admirably constructed composition in the modern 
romantic style, in which, however, the extreme modern vagaries of 
form (formlessness, rather) and harmonic trickery are wisely avoided. 
The themes are of a noble beauty, and their development is 


thoroughly logical. Some of the pianoforte effects and passages, 
notably in the slow movement, are particularly fresh and graceful, as 
are also many points in the scoring. The performance of this new 
and extremely difficult work by Mr. Hermann Rietzel was quite 
masterly, and gave evidence of the possession by this still youthful 
pianist of the qualities of which great artists are made. It was 
not only technically correct in every detail, but was warmly and in- 
telligently conceived, as well as beautifully rounded and finished, 
the tone, moreover, being always pure and musical.——Of the resi- 
due of the programme, the only points worthy of note were the ex- 
tremely rapid Zempo of the Allegro of Beethoven’s overture, op. 
124, and a very smooth and enjoyable performance of Schubert’s 
wonderful Symphony in C. 





“La Girouette.” 

THE performances at Daly’s Theatre of Coede’s operetta, ‘ La 
Girouette,’ during the past week, have only served to further illus- 
trate the fact that even the prettiest music will not bear such mal- 
treatment as it sometimes receives at the hands of our adapters and 
so-called artists. Mr. Fred. Williams and Mr. Robert Stoepel have 
together succeeded in converting what is, in the original, a very 
bright and entertaining little work into the dreariest possible apolo 
for an evening’s entertainment—Mr. Williams (who is credited wit 
the adaptation), by entirely misconceiving the spirit or quality of the 
original ; and Mr. Stoepel, by over-scoring, as well as forcing the 
tempi of the music numbers. Thus, for instance, the ‘ Letter’ song 
and chorus of the first act are sung nearly twice too fast ; as is also 
the immediately following chorus of the ‘ Virgin Guard.’ The pretty 
entrance song of Eustace, in the original score, is ‘ cut,’ and a com- 
monplace ‘ Habanera’ substituted for it—probably to suit Signor 
Montegriffo. The /finale of the first act is immoderately drawn out 
and weakened to make room fora donkey act with bell-ringers, 
some Spanish students who play on banjos(!) and a Spanish dance. 
In other words, the piece is patched and pieced out to suit Mr. Daly’s 
idea of a ‘novel musical comedy’ until it is, in its present shape, 
neither musical nor a comedy, but only an abortive farce. It is, 
moreover, badly sung. Miss Guthrie, with a pretty voice and rather 
good style, and Signor Montegriffo, who has a pleasant baritone, 
cannot make headway amidst their surroundings. The chorus is 
especially bad. All of which, perhaps, would be scarcely worth re- 
porting, were it not for the injustice done both to authors and com- 
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